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WON, BUT LOST! 



CHAPTER I. 

" Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain and care, 
And death, and time shall disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here ! 
The horologe of eternity 
"^ Sayeth this incessantly— 

Forever — never ! 
Never— forever ! " — Longfellow. 

A LINE of scarlet coats plodding steadily 

through the fresh green lanes — a body of 

men, weary, dusty, travel-stained ; the bronzed 

complexion and sallow cheek, in striking 

contrast to the fair hair of many of them, 

telling of a long sojourn in an Eastern land 

They are marching from Famborough to 

Aldershot, the gallant 1 50th, whose torn and 
I- ^ o 
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tattered ensign is a silent witness to their 
own bravery. As it passes, the names of 
Peninsular and Waterloo can still be read 
on the few remaining shreds clinging to the 
banner-pole. 

Colonel Dalton, their Commandant, rides 
slowly along. A grave handsome man of 
about nine-and-forty. Stem and unflinching 
in pursuit of his duty — from him the men 
knew they could hope for but little sympathy 
in regimental matters. "Obedience is the 
soldier's duty" was ever his reply. Obe- 
dience was ever his theme, the sum-total of 
his thoughts. But all men have two sides to 
their character, and Colonel Dalton was no 
exception to the general rule. Apart from 
his military capacities he was a kind, thought- 
ful, generous friend ; it would have been 
hard to decide which was the greater favour- 
ite, the Cplonel, or his bright, sunny little 
wife. 
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A week more saw the 150th settled at 
home again. They occupied a line of huts 
in the South Camp. Colonel Dalton's was of 
course one of the larger huts, as befitted his 
position, but it was small enough even then ; 
and had it not been that only two children 
had smiled on their union, Mrs Dalton would 
have been sadly put about to find room for 
all ; as it was, one spare comer of her domi- 
cile remained unoccupied, and it is with the 
future occupant of this spare comer that my 
story has to do. 

" Oh Charles," cried Mrs Dalton, catching 
sight of her husband as he passed the window 
of her diminutive drawing-room, and going 
to the door with a smile of welcome lighting 
up her face, " I have arranged everything 
most beautifully for Nellie." 

" And how about yourself, Wifie ? I 
cannot have you cramped up for all the 
Nellies in the world," and he laid his hand 
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kindly on her shoulder, with a caressing 
touch. 

" But I shan't be cramped up," she an- 
swered brightly. " I have brought all my 
books and writing materials into one comer 
of the dining-room, and I only hope Nellie 
will not mind." 

" Is she such a grand lady, Mary ? If so, 
she had better not come to us." 

" Now you are not to be naughty, Charles. 
I am sure Nellie will be a dear good girl, 
and we shall all get on famously." 

" Have you written to her yet ? " 

" No, I waited till you came in. May I 
ask her to come next week } " 

" Any day you like, and say that her old 
Colonel of a brother-in-law is anxious to 
make her acquaintance." 

Mrs Dalton and her sister Ellen or Nellie, 
were respectively the eldest and youngest 
of a once large family. Their father, Captain 
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Forsythe, had been obliged, through ill health, 
to quit the army when still young. Their 
mother, Mrs Forsythe, was a quiet, lady- 
like woman, very firm and determined ; she 
managed the whole house, from Captain For- 
sythe down to the little boy who came every 
morning to blacken the boots. The For- 
sythes rented a small cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter, in a pretty, and at that 
time scarcely known, Devonshire village, 
called Budleigh Salterton. It was a quiet, 
unpretending abode, furnished in the plainest 
and most unostentatious manner, with regard 
to the strictest economy. 

Mary, her eldest daughter, Mrs Forsythe 
instructed herself. English, French, Italian, 
and music, were all successively gone through, 
but the result was not satisfactory. Poor 
Mary proved a dull pupil in all save music, 
in which she excelled. To her father she 
was everything, his most unselfish compan- 
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ion, his gentlest nurse, the only one who 
did not weary of his endless complaints, 
who did not ridicule his sick fancies. By 
her mother, and the long string of younger 
brothers and sisters, she was looked down 
upon, in fact she led a perfect Cinderella-life. 
She took it all as a matter of course, firmly 
believing in her own mind that she was far 
inferior to the others, both in mind and 
person. Her life was a ceaseless round of 
drudgery. All the morning she taught the 
younger children reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the rudiments of French ; this occupied 
her from nine till twelve ; then she gave one 
hour to careful study, French one day, and 
Italian the next. At one the bell rang for 
dinner. Woe betide the boy or girl with 
untidy heads or unwashed hands. It was 
Mary who was scolded if the three little ones 
were in disorder, for she was responsible for 
their appearance. Dinner over, at half past 



wm 
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one she began her music lessons which lasted 
till four, when she was released for two hours 
to go to her father. 

Poor Captain Forsythe ! this was the time 
he most enjoyed, for she would bring a book 
and read aloud, or if he did not care for that, 
would sit by his side and talk or sing. All 
the village gossip Mary carefully collected 
for her father, who enjoyed thoroughly the 
little glimpse of the outer world which he 
saw through her descriptions. Sometimes 
he was strong enough to go out on her arm 
for a short stroll, and perhaps once a year 
would manage to creep to the little church, 
to kneel at the Communion table. 

The Doctors called his illness a decline, 
but it was gradual ; so gradual that his wife 
had ceased to think him so ill, and had begun 
to imagine he could do more if he would It 
fretted and worried her to see him sitting 
day after day, month after month, year after 
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year, always in the same room, generally in 
the same chair. And yet, poor woman, she 
was tender of him too in her fashion, but the 
ceaseless strife with poverty had blunted 
many of her finer feelings. Her children 
were healthy, that was one blessing, and no 
Doctor was required for her husband, for 
doctoring would do him no good The Vicar 
taught her sons Greek and Latin, in return 
for her teaching his daughters French and 
Italian, and so she managed to educate her 
children, with Mary's assistance, who, at the 
early age of ten, had begun to teach the 
others their letters. Only once had one of 
their old friends come to see them, a brother 
officer of Captain Forsythe's. He took a 
fancy to Mary, and offered to give her any 
present she fancied. The child, with charac- 
teristic unselfishness, asked for a parrot who 
would "talk to Papa when they were all 
out/' 
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"And would you like nothing for your- 
self?" he asked gently. 

She sighed and looked at the worn little 
dress, which was growing too short for her, 
at the boys' coats, which were out at elbows, 
and did not reply. She thought the parrot a 
munificent gift, and would ask for nothing 
more. 

Major Jennings understood her silence, 
and when the parrot arrived, he was accom- 
panied by a large box of different materials 
for the children's clothes, and Mrs Forsythe 
made those dresses last for years. 

But to return to the parrot. He and his 
handsome zinc cage were at once placed in 
Captain Forsythe's room, where he afforded 
constant amusement to the invalid. His 
cage doof was always open, and he went in 
and out at will. He picked up her father's 
way of calling " Mary " ; then when she came 
in all haste to answer the summons, would 
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mimic Captain Forsythe's manner, and say 
he felt so poorly to-day, and then on Mary's 
gravely reproving him would laugh and 
scream '* Naughty Poll to laugh at Papa." 
He would sit quite still, winking one eye, if 
he saw his master asleep, but the instant he 
opened his eyes gave a scream of delight, 
and came fluttering down on his shoulder ; so 
when the invalid felt too weary for his 
chatter he would close his eyes, and Poll 
would lapse into silence. 

The two eldest sons went out one day for 
a sail on the sea, but they never returned ; 
three days after their bodies were washed 
ashore off Sidmouth. It was an awful blow 
to the heretofore never separated family, but 
theirs was too busy a life to allow of their in- 
dulging their grief. The gap in the home 
circle was not permitted to be felt, and the 
poor mother resolutely trampled on her 
sorrow rather than add by one sign to the 
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troubles of the others. When Mary was 

eighteen, the scarlet fever broke out, and 

nearly the whole family succumbed. Mary 

sickened first, but suffered the least, for within 

two months the only survivors of the once 

large family were Mary, her parents, and her 

youngest sister Nellie. This for a time well 

nigh prostrated Mrs Forsythe, and Mary, 

whose teaching duties were so sadly ended, 
devoted her time to her father, whose daily 

increasing weakness required unremitting 

attention ; but it was not for long he needed 

it, for one day he fell into a peaceful sleep 

from which he never awoke, so painlessly he 

passed to his rest. 

Mary entering the room to take a last look 
at his remains, before they were hid from her 
sight, found the parrot lying on his breast, as 
it had so often lain in life. Poor Poll was 
dead, — ^he could not live without his master. 

Six months after an event happened which 
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completely altered the tenor of Mary's life, 
giving to it a brightness and colouring she had 
never before known. It was a letter from 
India from Major Jennings to Mrs Forsythe, 
sympathising with her in her sorrows, men- 
tioning how fond he had been of Mary, 
telling how he and his wife were childless, 
and finally offering to adopt Mary. 

" I should like her/' he wrote, "to come in 
the steamer of the loth of September" (it 
was then July); " I have lodged with my 
agents, Grindlay & Co., the sum of ;^ 150 for 
her outfit, and also the expense of her 
passage." 

" Do not send me from you, mamma," 
sobbed the poor girl ; " I should be miserable 
and you would be so lonely without me. 
Oh, do let me stay at home with you." 

" Now, no nonsense, child," replied Mrs 
Forsythe; "it is a capital thing for you. 
Any other girl would jump at such a chance. 
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What would Major Jennings think of us, if 
we refused his kindness ? I should not think 
of allowing you to do so. So take your pen 
and write a pretty note to him, and tell him 
you will come by the steamer he mentions." 

So the letters were written and despatched, 
and Mrs Forsythe took Mary to London to 
get her things, and then back to Salterton, 
to spend quietly at home her few remaining 
weeks. How the time flew ! It seemed but 
yesterday the letter came, and here she was 
on board at Southampton, franticly clinging 
to her mother as she bade her farewell. 

" Do not fret, Mary, about me, for I shall 
have Nellie to look after and teach," were 
the last words she ever heard from her 
mother's lips, and Mrs Forsythe returned to 
her lonely home, and busied herself about her 
last remaining child. 

After a few days the misery of the parting 
wore [off' a little for the lonely girl, and she 
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began to enjoy the novelty of the scene. 
Every one was most kind, and not a few felt 
compassion for the slender girl in her deep 
mourning, who had always a pleasant word 
on her lips. 

At Calcutta Major Jennings met his 
adopted daughter, and when she felt his 
kiss on her brow, and heard his fatherly 
tones, she felt that she could be happy with 
him and his wife. In Mrs Jennings she 
found a mother — a mother who thought 
nothing too good for this daughter. It was 
strange, yet sweet, to Mary to find herself 
thought of ; she who had spent her nineteen 
years without a thought for self, but all for 
others, could hardly realize that she could be 
one and the same person. 

Mary kept a diary of events which she 
carefully copied out, and forwarded to her 
mother every mail with her usual letter. 
Mrs Forsythe rejoiced in her daughters 
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prosperity, and was proud when the Jennings 
told her how much Mary was liked and 
admired. " We call her our ' Sunbeam/ she 
is so bright," wrote the Major ; " how can I 
thank you enough for having entrusted your 
precious child to our care." 

It was at Delhi that she met her husband, 
then Major Dalton. 

" A regular case of love at first sight/' 
grumbled Major Jennings, when Major 
Dalton asked for her ; but grumbling availed 
nothing, and on her twenty-first birthday 
she became the loved and honoured wife of 
the only man she had ever cared for. A 
dull, prosaic courtship, truly, it seemed to 
the world at large, but the Daltons, wrapped 
up in each other, cared little —and so time 
passed on, bringing to Mary the sweet 
happiness of motherhood, and making her, if 
possible, sweeter and more charming than 
ever. 
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She had been married about nine years, 
when news came of her mother's death. 
The regiment was then under orders for 
home, so she wrote to her sister, saying how 
useless it would be for her to come out, only 
to return, asking her to remain quietly where 
she was, and on her (Mar/s) arrival, she 
should come to them. This brings us to the 
time when my story opens, and in my next 
chapter I will introduce my heroine. 



CHAPTER II. 

" What softened remembrances come o'er the heart 
In gazing on those we've been lost to so long ! 
The sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part, 
Still round them, like visions of yesterday, throng ; , 
As letters, some hand hath invisibly trac'd, 
When held to the flame will steal out on the sight ; 
So many a feeling that long seem'd effacM, 
The warmth of a moment like this brings to light." 

— Moore, 

A GENTLEMANLY man was slowly pacing up 
and down the arrival platform, at Paddington. 
It was Colonel Dalton, come from Aldershot 
to meet his sister-in-law, Ellen Forsythe. 
As the train was nearly due, he pulled out 
his watch, and, going to a porter, asked 
if the next was the train from Exeter. 
*' Yes sir, the up-express," was the man's 
reply ; then he added the gratuitous informa- 
tion, " she's just been signalled, and will be 

L B 
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up in two or three minutes." As the express 
came into the station, and poured forth its 
stream of passengers, Colonel Dalton looked 
in vain for .a face or form reminding him of 
his wife. People hurried by, and as his eye 
scanned each face it failed to recognise any 
resemblance. 

So he stood back, waiting till the crowd 
dispersed and till the platform was gradually 
cleared — then he noticed a tall slight girl, 
with dark hair, dressed simply in black. 
She was looking round with a smile of quick 
intelligence lighting up her eyes, and hover- 
ing on her lips. 

" I like her expression," he thought to 
himself; "of course she is not Nellie, but it 
can do no harm my enquiring." 

So courteously lifting his hat, he went 
up to her, and said, — 

" Pardon me, but am I speaking to Miss 
Forsythe ? " 
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She started with a blush and held out her 
hand. 

" You must be Colonel Dalton." 

" Then you are Nellie." 

There was no need of further introduction, 
though the Colonel felt rather than saw that 
Nellie stood in awe of him ; not that she was 
shy, for she spoke frankly enough, but her 
colour came and went painfully, and he saw 
it would be kindness to leave her to herself. 
She leaned back silently in a comer of the 
cab that was rapidly driving them towards 
Waterloo ; at last she spoke — 

" Does Mary like Aldershot as well as 
India ? " 

" Scarcely, but she is very glad to be home 
again, and surrounded by English faces." 

"Yes," and a sob seemed for a moment 
to catch her breath, "the exile must be 
dreadful." 

He smiled, "We did not look upon our- 
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selves as exiles, though there is no place 
like home. You are looking very tired, my 
dear girl, perhaps it would have been better 
to spend the pight in town.'* 

" Oh no," she cried eagerly, " it is only my 
hideous complexion, for I am not really 
tired." 

" We shall have time to get something for 
you to eat at Waterloo, and that will refresh 
you, for your looks sadly belie your words," 
and the Colonel smiled kindly. 
• So despite her remonstrances he obliged 
her to take a glass of wine, and then sent her 
to rest for a while in the ladies' waiting-room. 

" I will call you in plenty of time, so don't 
disturb yourself,*' he said as he left her at 
the door. 

Obedient as a child she took ofiF her hat 
and lying down she soon fell asleep. She 
awoke with a start 'as the waiting-room 
woman said to her, — 
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" The gentleman is waiting for you, Miss ; 
it is time you went." 

It did nbt take a second to smooth her 
hair, put on her hat, and go to her brother- 
in-law. 

" Oh," she said with a low laugh, " I have 
been so lazy. Colonel Dalton, would you 
believe it, I fell fast asleep." 

" The very thing I was hoping you would 
do," he replied ; " you look better for the 



rest." 



She became very silent; on reaching 
Famborough, they again took a cab and 
were driven to the camp at Aldershot. 

As they drew up Mrs Dalton came to the 
door to receive them. 

" Here, Mary, I have brought your sister 
safely," cried her husband. 

The next moment the two sisters were in 
each other's arms. 

" My darling Nellie, I am so glad to see 
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you/' cried Mary, kissing her; " but you must 
be tired, — come in and rest." 

'* Am I not to be allowed a brother's 
privilege?" asked Colonel Dalton; and with- 
out waiting for a reply he bent down and 
kissed her forehead. She flushed crimson, 
and an exclamation of surprise escaped her. 
Mary laughed at her startled face. 

" What a shame to tease her, Charles, you 
really are too bad. Never mind him, Nellie," 
turning to her sister, ** he always teases every 
one ; let me show you your room, dear, there 
is only just time for you to take off your hat 
before dinner," and taking Nellie's arm she 
led her through another room, and then 
opening a door said — 

" This is your own domain, your private 
sanctum, dear ; you must make yourself 
quite at home." 

" I shall be sure to do that," replied 
the girl with a smile ; " what a pretty 
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house, it is charming, Mary ; how you must 
like it ! " 

" I have not been long enough yet to get 
very fond of it, but I am glad you like it, dear, 
and I am sure we shall have a very happy 
time together. You must not think of un- 
packing anything," seeing Nellie taking out 
her keys. " Nurse will unpack your things 
while we are at dinner, if you leave your 
keys on the table." 

" But I am not dressed," said Nellie, as 
she noted her sister's pretty black dinner 
toilette. 

" You shall dress to-morrow evening. 
Hark, there's the dinner bell, come along, 
you ought to be starving." 

The evening passed very pleasantly. 
Nellie had a peep at her little nephew and 
niece as they lay asleep in their little cots, 
and at an early hour Mary dismissed her to 
her room. It looked home-like already, 
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now her box was unpacked, and her many 
treasures scattered about, and the loneliness 
which had so terribly overpowered her since 
her mother's death began from that moment 
gradually to steal away. It was with a sigh 
of mingled contentment and weariness that 
she laid her head on the pillow, and in calm 
untroubled sleep passed her first night in her 
new home. 

She was almost dressed the next morn- 
ing, when a knock, or rather a succession 
of quick knocks came at her door, and 
an impatient little voice cried, "Aunt 
Nellie !" 

She opened the door, and a little boy of 
eight entered, whom she knew was her 
sister's eldest child — 2. fair, handsome little 
fellow, very like his mother. 

"Won't you give Aunt NelKe a kiss?" 
she asked as she bent down to him. 

He put out his arms at once, pressing his 
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rosy cheek to hers, then he looked into her 
face, and said confidentially, 

" I like you." 

From that moment Nellie and her little 
nephew became sworn allies, and he -estab- 
lished for himself the right of turning every- 
thing in her room topsy-turvy. 

" Mamma says breakfast is ready,'* said 
Charlie, as he slipped his hand into hers, and 
drew her towards the door. 

"And I am ready for breakfast!" laughed 
Nellie gaily. 

"Well, dear, have you slept?" asked Mrs 
Dalton coming forward, and affectionately 
greeting her young sister. * ' You do look 
rested, and less pale than yesterday." 

"I slept beautifully, thanks, Mary, till I 
was awoke by bugles sounding. It seemed 
so strange." 

"You will soon get accustomed to it," 
said Colonel Dalton. " I see Master Charlie 
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has already introduced himself, but have you 
seen my little girl ?" 

" Only when asleep last night." 

" I must fetch my little woman then, and 
see what you think of her ; " so saying he left 
the room, and returned almost directly with 
a lovely little girl about four years old, in 
his arms. 

" Here's my May, Nellie ; run and speak 
to Aunt Nellie, darling." 

He placed her on the ground, the little 
one looked reluctantly at her father, and her 
sweet rosy lips quivered ominously. " I 
won't," she began. 

**Oh, do not tease her to come to me," 
implored Nellie hastily. 

" My child must learn obedience," was the 
father's reply. 

" May, come here," called her mother. 

Slowly, and unwillingly, her tiny tottering 
feet carried her to her mother's side. 
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" Is May going to be a good or a naughty 
girl ?" 

No answer. Mrs Dalton lifted the child 
on her knee. 

" My little May," she said gently, " will do 
what Papa tells her, — and go and kiss Aunt 
Nellie." 

Then she put the child down and 
waited. It was only for a moment A 
smile crept like a sunbeam over the baby 
face. 

" May good girl now," and without more 
ado she went and kissed her Aunt 

Peace being fully restored, the child- 
ren were despatched to the nursery to get 
ready for their morning walk, and when 
Colonel Dalton had started for his duties, 
the sisters brought their work to the dining- 
room, and sat down "for a long chat," as 
Mrs Dalton said. 

With her work in her hand (she was em- 
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broidering a pretty dress for May), the elder 
sister contemplated the younger. Her ey^ 
rested approvingly on the silken masses of 
dark brown hair, on the clear olive skin, 
the steadfast grey eyes, the pretty straight 
nose The mouth was sweet and well 
formed, slightly underhung, but what spoilt 
the face, giving it a heaviness that was at 
variance with its expression, was a full 
massive chin. With a pretty chin Nellie 
Forsythe might well have had claims to 
beauty, and that of no mean order — rbut 
with her huge lower jaw she could excite 
but little admiration. Poor Nellie, she 
hated the sight of her own face, she, a 
passionate worshipper of beauty, to have so 
little ; and yet she was no fool, she knew well 
her own good points, she knew that many a 
girl with a really pretty face, envied her her 
proud dignified bearing, her graceful carriage. 
Looking up she met her sister's gaze, and a 
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quick flush mounted to her face, as she said 
half apologetically — 

" I am afraid you must be terribly disap- 
pointed in me, Mary. I know I am not 
good looking, I have a hideous complexion/* 

"What a conceited girl," laughed Mrs 
Dalton lightly, "but my dear Nellie, you 
must not think such a thing of us. I am, 
and I know my husband is, more than 
pleased with our little sister," and she rose 
and kissed tenderly and sympathetically the 
little sister's broad, pale low forehead, " and 
now," she continued as she reseated herself, 
"tell me all about poor Mamma, if it will 
not upset you too much." 

" Oh, no ! " there was a low sweet rever- 
ence in the voice ; " to whom should I speak 
of her if not to you ? " 

"Yes," and Mrs Dalton smiled her 
own peculiarly sunny smile, "we two must 
share our troubles as well as our joys. 
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Did Mamma suffer much at the last, 
Nellie ? " 

" I think not ; she had been ailing a long, 
long time, never really ill, but never quite 
well; then I took the housekeeping; she 
must have felt strangely weak and ill to have 
allowed me to do so." 

" Indeed she must. I can hardly fancy 
her sitting quietly and permitting another to 
take her place." 

" That was about a year before. After 
then, she would sit in the dining-room all 
day, except when we went for a short stroll, 
then she lost her interest in everything, 
except your letters ; she used to get quite 
bright and cheery, especially when your like- 
nesses came, she was never tired of looking 
at them. I used to get quite jealous ; then 
she sank into a sort of dreamy state. That 
was terrible, perhaps once in the day she 
would open her eyes and try to smile ; oh, 
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it was terrible ! '* and, unable to continue her 
recital, the girl utterly broke down, and 
sobbed in uncontrolled grief for a time. 

" My poor darling, how you must have 
suffered," and Mrs Dalton rose and pillowed 
the bent head on her shoulder, and gently 
soothed and caressed her till by degrees her 
sobs ceased, and she became calmer. 

" Forgive me, Mary, for being so foolish. 
I thought I had more self-control, but you 
see how weak and silly I am." 

" I see nothing either weak or silly in 
your tears, dear. What a lonely time you 
must have had. Now tell me, where is 
Hannah?'' 

"She married one of the coastguards, 
called Vincent ; but, poor thing, he was 
drowned a short time ago ; not that it was 
very much loss to her, for he used her very 
ill. She has a nice little house on the cliff, 
and takes in needle work." 
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" I wonder she does not go again into 
service ; but has she any family ? " 

" She had one baby, but it died ; she does 
find it rather lonely, but she says she won't 
go into service till I marry, and then she 
will come to me. She will have to wait a 
very long time, I fear, for I am never likely 
to marry." 

" I should have fancied you were rather a 
favourite with gentlemen, Nellie, you have 
so much to say for yourself.'' 

" Oh, I can talk well enough, that is, on 
some subjects, but I can never get on with 
gentlemen." 

"Well, well, we shall see. You play the 
piano and sing of course." 

" I play, vbut I don't play at all well ; to 
tell the truth, Mary, I am not mad about it; I 
should dearly like to sing, but I have no voice.*' 

"Will you fetch your music and let me 
hear you, Nellie ? " 
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" Oh, Mary, and you play so beautifully." 

" Because I chance to play well, and you 
don't play so well, that is no reason why you 
should not play, so get your music, Nell ; 
you see I am disposed to be tyrannical." 
The music was brought to the drawing-room, 
and sorely against her will. Miss Forsythe 
sat down to the piano, which her sister had 
already opened and placed ready, and began 
to play in a nervous stumbling manner part 
of Mozart's exquisite Mass, every note of 
which is well-nigh a prayer, his " Agnus 
Dei." 

" There," she cried, turning suddenly 
round and facing her sister. " Don't tell me, 
I know I have played it horribly. I am too 
impatient to play well. I like to have every- 
thing done at once. If it were only head- 
work, I could master it." 

"It was not so very bad after all," said 

Mrs Dalton, soothingly, "but you ought to 
I. c 
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practise at the very least an hour every day, 
you will never succeed else." 

" Now, Mary, listen, I want to tell you 
something," as she spoke, she came and 
knelt before her sister. " I have heaps of 
faults. I am very impatient, very wilful, 
very proud, and very cold. I always know 
when I am in fault, but very rarely acknow- 
ledge it. You will have a lot of trouble with 
me if you try to keep me in order." 

Mrs Dalton looked into the fearless grey 
eyes which had so undauntingly watched her 
face, as she solemnly recited her list of faults, 
and she (Mrs Dalton) thought there must be 
a beauty in the character which was so 
frankly charming, and yet, as she watched 
the curl of that proud upper lip, so de- 
termined. 



CHAPTER III. 

'^ I do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active valiant, or more valiant young. 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds.** 

— Shakespeare. 

" He who receives a good turn should never forget it : 
He who does one should never remember it** — Charron, 

One day Colonel Dalton came in just before 
lunch and said, " I hope there's something 
for tiffin, Mary, as I have accidentally met 
an old friend of yours, and asked him to 
come in." 

**A friend of mine, Charles! who can it 
be ? Nellie, help me to think/' 

" Nellie cannot help you. It is no one 
she knows, and I much doubt if she has ever 
heard of him. Come guess, Mary, carry 
your thoughts to Agra." 
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"Agra! oh, I know, my dear Dr ErroU. 
Is it really he, Charles ? how glad I am, I 
must have something nice for lunch." 

"Who is this wonderful Dr Erroll?'* 
asked Nellie, as her sister hurried away. 

"Take my advice, Nellie," laughed the 
Colonel without answering her question, 
" and don't speak too much to him, else 
Mary will be jealous; but you had better 
put on your nicest dress in honour of the 
favourite." 

" You are too extravagant. Colonel Dal- 
ton," she cried merrily. 

" What is he teasing you about, Nell ? " 
asked Mrs Dalton re-entering. 

" I simply advised Miss Forsythe to 
change her dress," said the Colonel. 

" Don't, Nellie, you could not look nicer, 
that black grenadine of yours I consider per- 
fection, and it is most becoming." 

" After such a flattering verdict, Nellie, I 
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hold myself conquered, and leave you at 
liberty to follow your sister's counsel." 

'' Oh, dear," sighed Nellie, " this dreadful 
Dr ErroU, I do wish he were not coming." 

" That is very inhospitable of you," laughed 
Mary. " Ah, here he is," as a ring sounded. 

He entered. A tall young man about 

eight or nine and twenty, with dark brown 

» 

hair, deep, almost violet, grey eyes, brown 
moustache and whiskers, very much sunburnt. 
He came forward eagerly. 

" Dear Mrs Dalton, what a pleasure to 
see you again! — it seems like India." He 
stopped abruptly as he noticed a stranger 
in the room. Mrs Dalton turned with a 
smile. 

" My sister, Miss Forsythe, Dr ErroU." 

He went forward with outstretched hand, 

but Nellie Forsythe either did not, or would 

not notice it. Rising from the sofa where 

she was seated, she bowed coldly, haughtily. 
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Dr ErroU drew back also, bowed with a 
flush on his cheek, and then paid no atten- 
tion to Miss Forsythe, but talked over old 
Indian days with Mrs Dalton. 

Lunch passed by, Nellie in a 'dignified 
silence, which both vexed and amused her 
sister, to Dr ErroU ; on the rare occasions 
when he addressed her she scarcely conde- 
scended to reply ; but Colonel Dalton, closely 
watching her, could have told you that her 
eyes were sparkling with fun and amusement 
Was she a coquette ? I scarcely think so in 
the true acceptation of the term ; there was 
an underlying vein of coquetry within her, 
which just then seemed to have sprung 
into being. 

They had returned to the drawing-room 
when a note was brought to Mrs Dalton. 

" I must leave my sister to entertain you, 
Dr ErroU, for a short time, if you will excuse 
me, for I have to reply to this note at once," 
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and without further apology she left the 
room. The young army surgeon looked 
curiously at the girl sitting there. He was 
accustomed to being made much of by 
women in general, but Nellie's haughty 
coldness and indifference at once piqued and 
interested him. He wished she would look 
him full in the face for once, and not keep 
her eyes bent so persistently on the ground. 

"Are you going to make a long stay in 
Aldershot, Miss Forsythe ? " he asked, 

She looked up with a smile ; and replied 
demurely — 

" It depends upon Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, Dr Enroll." 

He looked puzzled, but her eyes had 
returned again to their scrutiny of the carpet 
He started a fresh topic. " How very well 
Mrs Dalton looks, — her stay in India has not 
aged her in the least, she grows prettier 
every day." 
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" She is very pretty now, but I can scarcely 
recollect her before she went to India ; of 
course in a measure I can, but we used 

never then to think her the pretty woman i 

I 

she is now." 

He laughed, " People are rarely appreci- 
ated in their own families." 

" Very often not," she replied ; " but do 
tell me Dr Enroll, was my sister much ad- 
mired in India ? ^ 

" I had not the pleasure of knowing Mrs 
Dalton till after her marriage ; she was then a 
universal favourite. Our regiment was at 
Agra for a time," he continued, seeing he had 
at last won the young lady's attention, " and 
she was very kind indeed to me. She nursed 
me through a severe illness ; nursed and 
attended to me like a sister." 

'*What was the matter with you, Dr 
ErroU ? " 

*' I was rather mauled by a tiger. I don't 
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think I should have been sitting here had it 
not been for the Colonel and your sister." 

" How dreadful ! I hope you will tell me 
how it happened, I have a weakness for 
hunting stories." 

" Yes," he said lightly, " but there was 
unfortunately no romance in this ; it was 
only a very ordinary every-day affair. It 
would be very wearisome for you to hear, 
Miss Forsythe." 

" And for you to tell. Thank you, Dr 
ErroU, I feel flattered." 

** I beg your pardon. I did not mean in 
that way, Miss Forsythe,'* he said eagerly, 
fearing she was offended. 

" Pray don't apologise," she said in a tone 
of complete indifference. " I have no doubt 
you are right. After all, hunting stories, 
especially when narrated by the heroes them- 
selves, become so supremely egotistical that 
one generally wishes one had not been so 
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foolish as to ask to hear them. I applaud 
your wisdom, Dr ErroU; what a pity you 
cannot imbue some of your confreres with 
the same. Of course you know the lines of 
ChurchhiU's : 

' Drawn by Conceit from Nature's plan, 
How vain is that poor creature, man ! 
How pleased is ev'ry paltry elf 
To prate about that thing, himself.' " 

She bowed mockingly as she repeated them. 
He replied carelessly — 

" I am glad you view my conduct so justly, 
Miss Forsythe, it is not often it is treated so 
leniently." 

She flushed, she had not meant to speak 
so harshly ; her hands trembled, but she did 
not reply. He was too generous to take 
advantage of her momentary penitence, so 
lifting up a volume of poems from the table, 
he asked — 

" Are you a great reader. Miss Forsythe ?" 

" Ah, I love it," — such a girlish reply. 
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" Are you a novel reader ?" 

" Yes, I should hope so ; but I like any- 
thing, though I prefer novels infinitely.'* 

"You are not one of those who think 
works of fiction do harm ? " 

" No, indeed, I am sure they do not I 
know my dear mother," her voice trembled, 
and her eyes grew dark and luminous, 
" always permitted me to read what I liked. 
I have learnt good from novels, and I am 
sure no one can say they have hurt me," 
raising her head defiantly. 

" Far be it from me to say or whisper such 
a thing, Miss Forsythe." 

" Well, you seemed to imply it." 

*'What a peppery child," he thought to 
himself, smiling inwardly ; then he said aloud 
in a mischievous tone — 

"Of course, like the mass of young 
Isidies, you skip everything except the 
romantic and sentimental." 
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Her eyes flashed as she replied coolly, " I 
consider myself neither better nor worse than 
the mass. Therefore what the mass does, I 
do ; besides, I do not belong to the mass of 
young ladies; you are mistaken there, Dr 
Erroll, for every one says I look my age, and 
at thirty young-ladyhood is supposed to be 
past ; I look upon myself," with a well-feigned 
sigh, " as being upon the shady side of life, 
it is a sad but a plain truth." 

" You carry your years well, Miss Forsythe; 
now I should bet anything that a stranger 
coming in would never think you were older 
than I am." 

" Yes they would, Dr Erroll, they would 
say, * How kind of Miss Forsythe to amuse 
that boy, giving up her valuable time to speak 
to him?'" 

" That boy " went off into a prolonged fit 
of laughter, which greatly disconcerted his 
companion, who fondly imagined he believed 
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her ; while he was still laughing Mrs Dalton 
returned to the room. She looked from thg 
young man's convulsed face to Nellie. 

" You appear much amused ? " 

" Dr ErroU chooses to laugh at me," said 
Nellie with dignity, " because I told him some 
important home truths." 

Mrs Dalton looked puzzled 

"Home truths, Nellie. How could you 
know any suitable for Dr Erroll ? " 

" Several, Mary, — he refuses to believe that 
everyone says I look thirty." 

" Oh Miss Forsythe, I did not doubt your 
word." 

" No, but you looked as if you did,*' she 
retorted triumphantly. 

'* Ah, Miss Forsythe, we must finish our 
discussions another day." He rose as he 
spoke and lifting his hat from the table in his 
left hand, held out his right — "You will 
shake hands, Miss Forsythe ?" 
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She put her hand into his — "You 
don't deserve it, but I will be magnani- 



mous." 



" You must come and see us whenever you 
have spare time, Dr Enroll. You know we 
have no friend who can be more welcome 
than yourself." 

" I shall only be too happy, Mrs Dalton," 
he said, as he raised her hands to his lips, — 
then with a bow he was gone. 

" Well, Nellie," asked Mrs Dalton, almost 
before the door was shut, " How do you 
like my dear Dr Enroll ? Is he not a delight- 
ful man ?" 

** So," she had a German way occasionally 
of speaking — " Nothing very particular ; no ! 
I don't think I do like him." 

"Yet you seemed to be getting on very 
well, Nellie." 

" We never stopped quarrelling all the time, 
if that is getting on, Mary. Such fun ! My 
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tongue ought to be well blistered, for I told 
such a heap of fibs." 

"Oh! Nellie!" 

" There was no harm, Mary, but it was fun, 
— ^he did not half believe me though, when I 
told him I was thirty." 

"He would have been blind if he believed 
that, Nell, for your whole appearanpe shows 
you are younger ; and what other stories did 
you tell ?" 

" I don't know, but he was very disagree- 
able ; I particularly asked him to tell me 
how he was hurt by a tiger, and he refused ; 
I thought it very rude and ungentlemanly, 
but I paid him out for it, I gave him a piece 
of my mind." 

"Oh, Nellie," there was pain in Mrs 
Dalton's voice, "what did you say? I hope it 
was nothing unkind ? " 

" I only said that he was right, that 
when he told the story, it would no doubt 
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be all about himself, so it would be 
stupid." 

" I am sorry you made such a speech to 
him, Nell, for he did a brave deed and risked 
his life for the sake of another, and that other 
was my litde boy." 

''What.> Charlie, Mary .> " 

" Yes ; but he is one of those who never 
will speak of himself, but carefully hides his 
own good actions." 

** Oh let me hear about it, Mary." Nellie 
Forsythe drew a stool to her sister's feet, and 
sat there. She looked now, her whole face 
full of penitent sympathy, a different being to 
the proud passionate girl of a few minutes 
before. Could Dr Enroll have seen her 
then I The impression she had already 
made on him would have deepened more 
rapidly than, alas I it did for him, into love. 
A dangerously loveable character, and the 
chief charm was this changeableness, for 
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changeable as the wind, in her whims and 
moods and to all outward seeming, was 
Nellie Forsythe; but beneath that change- 
ableness lay a firm determination, a gener- 
ous, highly gifted, unselfish nature, but one 
highly sensitive to good or bad influence, one 
which, moulded aright, might form a noble 
woman. 

Adverse winds of prosperity and adversity 
were to reach poor Nellie Forsythe, how 
would. they leave her? Time was yet to 
prove whether, like the oak in the old fable, 
she would be broken, unable to rise, or 
whether, like the osier, she would again lift up 
her head, not indeed unscathed by the storm 
and tempest, but prepared with greater 
humility, greater trust to support her 
troubles. 

"As you wish it, Nellie, I will tell you 
about Dr Erroirs accident," replied Mrs 
Dalton in answer to her sister's question. *' I 

I. D 
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do not often speak of it, for the old horroi' of 
that dreadful day comes over me, but I will 
tell you the whole story, and you will then 
judge for yourself how impossible it is for me 
to do other than love him ; but now for my 
story. It was about four years ago, — no, I 
am wrong, it is scarcely three years and a 
half ago. You know dear Charles is a great 
sportsman. He and some other of the 
officers heard of the whereabouts of a mag- 
nificent tiger. He would be away for a 
fortnight ; well, I and some of the other ladies 
thought we should like a little excursion, and 
went with them. We were a merry party 
that started, three ladies besides myself, 
and we thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. 
Charlie had come with us, to his great 
delight, poor little boy. At the end of two 
days we had arrived at the opening of the 
jungle, and there we pitched our tents, and 
we ladies settled down happily under charge 



> 
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of the guard, while the gentlemen were out 
shooting; but I must tell you each of 
them took it in turns daily to stay with 
us, so we were never without protection. I 
always pitied the poor man who stayed 
with us, for I knew he would rather have 
been shooting with the others. All this 
time, though to the great chagrin of the 
party, the tiger had not been seen. 

One evening they heard where his lair was, 
and all that evening they were busy with 
preparations. They were going on two 
elephants. A Mr De Lancy was to stay 
with us that day. Well, they started in the 
grey dawn. It was too early yet for me 
to get up, and I slept on. Was it not 
singular that I had no presentiment of evil ? 
yet so it was. When the Ayah came to 
my room, she said, 

" ' You have kept Master Charlie good and 
quiet this morning.' 
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" ' I have not had Master Charlie/ I said, 
' he has not been with me/ 

"'When the sahibs were starting, I looked 
for him,' she said, 'but his little bed was 
empty, and I thought you must have fetched 
him.' 

" Even then no suspicion of the truth came 
to me, for I said he has no doubt gone to 
Mrs De Lancy, she is fond of him. But 
when I heard no one had seen the little boy, 
then a great horror came to me." 

""But was not the Ayah to blame?" inter- 
rupted Nellie. 

" No, I had a foolish habit, when wake- 
ful, of stealing into the nursery and bringing 
Charlie into my own room, so the poor thing 
naturally concluded that I had done so again. 
Oh Nellie, what a day I spent! Mr de 
Lancy went off to search in one direction, the 
guards went in another. There was no trace 
to be discovered of my little boy. I longed 
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for Charles to return, and yet I dreaded it 
What would he say when he heard how 
ill I had watched my child ? He had 
always remonstrated with me about • my 
foolish fancy of fetching Charlie at odd hours, 
without telling the Ayah where he had gone. 
And now I was punished for not doing as he 
wished, but what a punishment was mine! 

At last we heard them returning, and I could 
not go out to welcome them. All my own 
sorrow had vanished into a terrible fear of 
my husband's anger, and yet he had never 
said a harsh word to me. I could hear the 
voices, hushed voices, and I fell on my knees 
in my tent. I could not cry, I could not 
pray, I felt like stone. The curtain of the 
tent was raised, and my husband stood before 
me. 

" Pale, stem he looked, but in his arms 
asleep was Charlie — I don't know what I did, 
what I said, but the next thing I remember 
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is holding my boy in my arms, and hearing 
Charles say, 'My poor little woman, you must 
have had a terrible time.' 'Oh, Charles,' 
I cried, * let us thank God,' and silently side 
by side we knelt by the couch where lay the 
sleeping child. Our thanks were voiceless, 
too deep for words. When I was calmer he 
told me all that had happened. 

" It appeared they started, and had gone 
part of the way into. the jungle, when, to 
their horror, they found Charlie under some 
wraps. He had hid himself there *to go 
with Papa to see a tiger,' as he said, and 
had fallen asleep. There was no help for 
it then but to take him on with them, but 
that was not the worst. They had neared 
the tiger's lair, and could hear his breathing, 
the elephants were shivering from head to 
foot, as those huge creatures always do when 
they smell a tiger. 

" They had no time to wait. The creature 
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awoke, they could hear him stealthily 
approaching, he bounded out of the wood 
in front of them. My husband was holding 
Charlie, but the child, delighted with the 
splendid beauty of the wild beast, and child- 
like knowing no fear, gave a scream of 
delight, and a bound, and fell almost at the 
tiger's feet Charles said he felt paralysed 
for a moment ; the next he saw a man was 
standing between the child and the tiger with 
uplifted rifle, but before he had time to draw 
the trigger the beast was upon him. Fortu- 
nately for Dr Erroll, for it was he, the gun 
fired into the animal and killed him. But 
not before the brave man was unconscious, 
and life well nigh gone. The tiger was dead. 
"Charlie, though terribly frightened, was 
unhurt, but his deliverer suffered. Can you 
wonder that no one else would I allow to 
nurse or care for Dr Erroll but myself ? It 
was the one thing I could do, and through 
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the many weary months when he lay in 
terrible suffering, it was my greatest comfort 
to do all in my power for him." 

"No wonder," said Nellie, and her eye 
kindled, "a man like that is one to be 
respected and loved." 



CHAPTER IV. 

^ Friendship is so rare as it is doubted whether it be a 
thing indeed, or but a word.*' — Sir P. Sidney, 

The pretty red brick garrison church was 
rapidly filling for the quarter to twelve 
service, and Nellie Forsythe, seated beside 
her sister and brother-in-law in the chancel, 
looked curiously at the mass of scarlet coats 

that filed in and occupied the body of the 
. church. She felt a thrill of pride, and uncon- 
sciously she drew up her head, to think that 
she too was a soldier's daughter. But the 
service commenced, and immediately in front 
of her was the band. How strange it seemed. 
The dear old chants, the familiar tunes, 
played on brass instruments, and yet to her 
there was such perfect harmony. 
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The seats they occupied were facing the 
choir. On the right was the altar, on the 
left the reading desk and pulpit facing the 
nave. She saw Dr ErroU in his sombre 
dress, and next to him a slight, not over tall 
man of about thirty, with blonde hair and 
moustache. There was something in the 
poise of the finely shaped head, in the curl of 
the lip, that spoke pride of birth, but that 
was a sin for which Nellie always found an 
excuse. 

She was a thorough Conservative, indeed, 
I almost fear she had some of the bigotry 
of a Tory. Of the two men facing her, 
both of whom were to have such an influence 
over her future, the one, the blonde, if he 
noticed her, which I much doubt, never gave . 
her a second thought 

The heart of the other beat swiftly. He 
wondered if she had thought of him. He 
little dreamt that Nellie, looking at his com- 
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panion, whispered to herself that at last she 
had seen her beau ideal. Who can say with 
certainty that his thoughts have not once 
strayed from the service, or that he has not 
once caught his fancies away, sometimes 
miles away, from the sacred edifice in which 
he is kneeling. Alas ! for the frailty of poor 
human nature — and Nellie was but human. 
She was too true a self-examiner to allow 
her thoughts to stray for long, and she 
pulled up sharply the reins of her mind, lest 
surveying the flowers that grew on each 
side of the road, she should be tempted to 
lend an inattentive ear to the counsel given 
from the pulpit It was a plain practical 
discourse, suited to the hearers, a sermon 
well calculated to reach the soldier's heart. 

ft 

The preacher had evidently studied long 
and well the best way of leading those 
around him to be followers of their great 
Captain. 
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Coming out of church, they met Dr ErroU 
and his companion. After the usual greet- 
ings, he begged to introduce his friend, Sir 
Herbert Linney ; and then as the others 
walked on he fell back by Nellie's side. 
" Now or never," she thought ; so she said 
with a blush, — 

" I have been wishing so much to see you, 
Dr ErroU, to apologise for my rudeness of 
the other day." 

"Your rudeness. Miss Forsythe?" he 
echoed in surprise, " my memory fails me." 

" Yes, you know about the tiger. I had 
not heard the story then, my sister told 
me afterwards. What must you have 
thought of me, Dr ErroU ; but indeed I 
did not know. Pray forgive me," and she 
held out her hand. 

He laughed pleasantly as he shook it. 
" I am sorry you should think I could har- 
bour such revengeful thoughts, Miss For- 
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sythe. I hope in time you will get to know 
me better." 

Just then Mrs Dalton turned and said : 

" Dr ErroU, I want your advice about a 
little business matter, if you don't mind 
walking a little way with me." 

" I don't think I am ever guilty of doing 
so," he laughed. 

Colonel Dalton was walking with another 
officer, so Sir Herbert joined Nellie. 

" Your sister tells me you have only just 
come here, Miss Forsythe. Does not every- 
thing strike you as very strange ? " 

" A little, but I am a soldier's daughter." 

" And are proud of it ? " he laughed. 

" Of course ; but I do like being here, 
though the church seemed strange at first." 

" Naturally." He hoped she would have 
spoken again, but Nellie had relapsed into 
a fit of shyness. He liked the voice with 
its clear richness, but he was not destined 
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to hear much more of it that day. He could 
not quite understand her silence, for he had 
heard her animated conversation with Dr 
ErroU, so he thought perhaps she was dis- 
appointed at the change of companions. 

" You know ErroU well ? " he spoke in- 
terrogatively. 

She smiled and not a soupcon of colour 
came to her pale face. *' I don't, but my 
sister and brother-in-law know him very well. 
I never saw him before the other day." 

" Ah, I fancied he was an old friend. 
Have you come to stay here long ? " 

The colour rushed to her face, the tears 
to her eyes : her lip quivered, but after a 
moment she replied calmly, though he saw 
her clasp tightly her hands, 

" As long as the 1 50th is here. My home 
is to be with my lister, now she has returned. 
We two are alone now." 

"Forgive my ill-timed curiosity," he said 
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earnestly. " I ought to have known better, 
especially as I also am alone, but I have not 
even a sister." 

" But you have your regiment." 
" Yes, if it were not for that, I should be 
wretched. Indeed, I ought to leave the army, 
fof my property requires sadly looking after. 
I have a huge baronial Hall, Miss Forsythe, 
and sometimes I run down and see it, but it 
is lonely and all shut up but one or two 



rooms." 



"You ought to have it all opened/' she 
said, looking in his face as she gravely con- 
sidered the difficulties of his position, " and 
have it done up and made habitable." 

" But then, Miss Forsythe, it would be even 
more lonely to have all the rooms empty." 

" But surely you have friends you could 
ask to stay with you ? " 

He laughed bitterly. " What are friends ? 
There was not one I could count a friend 
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when I was poor. There was not one of all 
my grand relations who would give a helping 
hand to the struggling lad ; but when the 
scene changed, when my uncle died, and 

not only a baronetcy, but a fortune came 

> 

to me, I was inundated by friends and re- 
lations. To the one or two who remembered 
me in poverty I am ever grateful. The rest 
I do not condescend to know except when 
it suits my own convenience." 

" Oh," she said gently, " but that is not 
right ; you ought riot to do that" 

He smiled with a strange expression in 
his eyes. 

" You are the first. Miss Forsythe, who, 
since I have been Sir Herbert Lenney, has 
ventured to tell me I ought not to do this 
or that." 

" Why should I not ? " she asked with 
eyes wide open. 

" You must be unusually unsophisticated. 
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Miss Forsythe. The world would tell you, 
and without one dissentient voice, that to 
have said what you have said to me, would 
lose to you the benefit of the friendship of a 
man of money and position." 

"How dare you speak like that ? " she 
cried impatiently, her humour changing, her 
eyes flashing indignantly. " What do I care 
for your money? pooh!" and she waved 
away the imaginary charm, metaphorically 
swept it from before her, with the air of an 
empress. "Is money all that the world lives 
for ? " she continued ; " do you think money 
is everything ? ' I would not give a fig for 
your money, but if you will allow me," and 
her voice softened into a mellow sweetness, 
" I will be your friend. Sir Herbert" 

" Thank you," he replied simply ; " but 
are. you not afraid thus unconditionally to 
offer to be a friend to a stranger ? " 

" I beg your pardon," she stammered. " I 

I. K 
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forgot, I am afraid it was not the thing to 
say. I am so sorry. Pray forget what I 
said." 

" You have misunderstood me," he replied, 
and his blue eyes softened dangerously, but 
she did not see ; she was looking away over 
the moor, with its wide stretch of dark huts, 
its silvery tents gleaming against the green 
foliage, out to the horizon. " I meant no 
reproach, Miss Forsythe ; for such a frank 
offering of friendship I feel grateful. I would 
like to remember your words, unless you 
repent of them." 

" No, I do not repent of them, for I meant 
them," she said frankly. 

** Then the compact is, we are friends." 

She bent her head quietly in reply 
to his words, and then started another 
theme — 

" I miss the sea here so very much. I 
have all my life been accustomed to it. I 
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feel as if I could but get to the other side of 
those trees in the distance I must see it. 
Sometimes I fancy I can hear it rippling." 

" You must have a vivid imagination, Miss 
Forsythe. I could not hear the sea." 

" Perhaps you are not so fond of it as I 
am," she said. 

" I am very fond of looking at it, but I 
must confess I am a bad sailor." 

" And I am a capital sailor. I don't mind 
how rough it is. Oh, it is so delicious ! Is 
your home near the sea, Sir Herbert ?" 

" About two miles from it ; but the coast 
is so dangerous and rocky that no boats go 
near it" 

" And can you see the sea from your 
house ? " 

" Yes, there is a magnificent view of it 
from the drawing-room windows. I have 
made some sketches of it, if you would like 
to see them." 
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" I should very much indeed, if you did 
not mind." 

" I could not mind showing them to my 
friend," he said lightly. 

She blushed furiously, but gave a sigh of 
relief at finding they had reached the hut. 

Meanwhile Mrs Dalton was asking Dr 
Erroil about Sir Herbert Linney. 

" Is he a nice person to know ? " she 
inquired. 

"He is pleasant enough^ but a professed 
woman hater." 

Mrs Dalton looked round and smiled. 

■ 

"He seems to be getting on very well with 
Nellie. Now, tell me something else about 
him. Is he well off ? " 

« 

"He is reputed to be wealthy, but he 
never told me what his income was. He is 
extremely generous in the regiment; not a 
subscription goes round without his name 
appearing nearly always for the largest dona- 
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tion. He ha6, I believe, a very fine property 
somewhere on the coast. He has a portfolio 
full of sketches of the place, but he never 
has shown them even to me, though we are 
great friends. Is there anything else I can 
tell you, Mrs Dalton?" with a gleam of 
amusement in his eye. 

" You are laughing," she said, shaking her 
finger reprovingly at him. " I have not 
nearly finished. Is he married ? " 

Dr ErroU gave a gasp. He comprehended 
now why he was being catechised. 

" No," he said shortly, " I should not think 
him a marrying man.'' 

« 

" Is he a steady, honourable man ? " 

" That depends on one's own opinion, my 
dear Mrs Dalton. What I should call steady 
you might not." 

" Do you mean by that," she persisted, 
" that you think him unsteady ? " 

" Most decidedly not ; but he is a very re- 
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served man, and I know nothing whatever of 
his private life." 

" Have you known him long ? " 
"He was in the regiment before I joined 
five years ago. He had then only just come 
into his title and fortune. Before then' he 
was without exaggeration miserably poor, 
and it was a matter of great surprise how he 
managed to keep his head above water, but 
he never complained, he simply declined 
joining in everything voluntary. I have 
heard he was a good deal ridiculed for it, but 
he paid little or no attention, indeed he 
behaved just the same way as he does now, 
when some fellows — for there are such — try 
to make up to him for his money. He took 
a fancy to me when I joined, but . I know no 
more about him than any of the other 
fellows." 

"I think nothing of that," said Mrs 
Dalton, "for many people don't care to let 
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all the world know their family histories. 
There may have been some unpleasantness, 
one cannot tell, and that may have made him 
reserved. But I am glad to hear such a 
good opinion of him, for you see now I have 
Nellie in the house I am obliged to be care- 
ful whom I know and to whom I introduce 
her, for though she is not pretty, still there is 
a something about her which I think fascinat- 
ing, don't you } " 

He laughed. " If I say I don't think her 
charming you will feel it necessary to be 
offended; if I say I do, you will be in 
misery, for I could not be termed an 
eligible." 

" I don't know about that," she said, con- 
templatively regarding him in future as her 
brother-in-law ; " I should think you were eli- 
gible. Dear Dr ErroU, if — mind I only say if 
— such a contingency were to arise, remember 
that no one could be received with such a 
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welcome by Mary Dalton as yourself," — and 
pretty Mrs Dalton looked affectionately into 
the young man's face. 

The result of this was that, as she said 
good-bye to Sir Herbert, she expressed a 
hope that, if he had any spare time, he would 
come and see them. He replied that he 
should have much pleasure in doing so, and 
then the two young men turned towards their 
huts, while the Daltons entered their own. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*' But who can tell what cause had that fair Maid 
To use him so that loved her so well ? 
Or who with blame can justly her upbraid 
For loving not— for who can love compel?" — Spenser, 

Days passed on, a week, a fortnight, but 
no Sir Herbert Linney appeared. Dr ErroU 
they saw frequently ; he had carte-blanche to 
come whenever he liked, ^nd he was not slow 
in availing himself of the privilege ; but on 
Nellie his open generous nature made no 
impression. Mrs Dalton openly expressed 
her disappointment at Sir Herbert's non- 
appearance. Nellie kept her mortification 
secret, but it was not the less bitter. 

" I was a fool," she said to herself, " to 
think that any man would admire my face, 
and yet he seemed as if he liked me. He is 
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a flirt of course, and thought it fine fun to 
inveigle me into saying what I did. What 
an idiot I was. As if a man, handsome, rich, 
as he is, would care for me. And Dr ErroU 
always being here worries me so. Why on 
earth need he come every day ? I am sick of 
the sight of him, I won't see him next day he 
comes — f will not.'' 

The next day Dr ErroU came. Nellie 
caught sight of him crossing the road to their 
hut. She picked up her book and fled to 
the privacy of her own apartment. About 
ten minutes after she heard her sister calling, 
and she laughed to herself — " Call on Mistress 
Mary — I am not coming to see your precious 
Doctor to-day again. Tiresome man, always 
here." 

As she did not appear, Mrs Dalton went 
in search of her. 

" Nellie," knocking at the door, " are you 
not well, my dear ? " 
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" Come in, Mary, Tm all right," 

**What are you doing?" exclaimed Mrs 

Dalton, as she looked at the black robed 

figure ensconced in an arm chair, at the 

window, and a book lying open on her knee. 
" Reading," replied Nellie, demurely, 
" Why don't you sit in the drawing-room, 

dear, it is so lonely by yourself ? I have been 

calling you, Dr ErroU is here," 

" I know you have, I heard you, but I was 

not coming." 

" Not coming, Nellie, why not ? *' 

" Because I am not, Mrs Dalton," she said 

saucily, " and I find it possible to get' tired of 

Dr ErroU's society," 

'* Nonsense, Nell/' laughed her sister, "you 

said only a few days ago he was a man to be 

respected and loved." 

" By some women, yes," said the girl, her 

cheeks aflame, " but not by me. I hate him — 

he is tiresome, he torments me. If I want a 
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chair to sit upon I like to fetch it for myself, 
I don't choose that he should fetch it," with 
withering scorn on the pronoun. ** Why, he 
can't see I hate it ; so you can tell him if you 
like from me, Mary, I don't care, that I am 
sitting at this window, where I can see the 
gate, waiting till he goes, and that then I will 
return to the drawing-room." 

** Oh, Nellie, my child/' remonstrated her 
sister, "you do not know what you are 
throwing away, such a good man." 

" I abominate good men, Mary. I like a 
man with a spice oi diablerie about him. There 
I have shocked you," and she jumped up and 
kissed her sister affectionately, " but it's true 
for all that, for to judge good men by Dr 
ErroU, they are dreadfully wearisome. Now, 
what shall I put on to make myself enchant- 
ing for your pet ? I can't afford to wear my 
best 4ress even for him." 

" You know I don't want you to change 
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your dress, Nell. What a wilful, naughty 
child you are." 

" I told you so ; come along, Mary. We 
must not keep the pet waiting any longer, else 
he may be surly." 

And so laughing and teasing she led the 
way to the drawing-room, where Dr ErroU 
was seated gloomily looking at some photo- 
graphs. His face brightened as she entered, 
her eyes sparkling with mischief ; and look- 
ing really pretty for the time being. 

" You are very provoking, Dr ErroU," she 
said saucily, " I was busy reading and Mary 
has dragged me in here whether I liked it or 
not, to see you.'' 

" I hope the penalty was not very heavy ? " 
he said, a wistful look in his deep grey eyes. 
Had it not been that she had seen the blue 
eyes of Sir Herbert Linney she might have 
remarked the exquisite violet depths of these 
grey orbs. As it was, she did not. 
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" It was very heavy," she replied, " but 
there, it is past, the only recompense you can 
now make is to be so very agreeable that I 
shall forget all about my book." 

Before Dr ErroU had time to reply, 
Colonel Dalton entered, and the two gentle- 
men were soon deep in politics. Both 
staunch Conservatives, Nellie approved of 
all they said, but when Dr ErroU turned with 
a laugh to her and said : " There, Miss Nellie, 
don't you agree ? " she replied with a shake of 
head — 

"Not I. No, I glory in being a 
Radical/' 

*' A Radical, surely not ! " said Dr Erroll in 
a shocked voice. 

"Why not? My cry would be with the 
Red Republicans. * A bas les aristocrats ! 
Vive les democrats!'" 

" What dreadful principles to promulgate, 
Miss Nellie." It was the second time she 
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had heard him call her Miss Nellie, so she 
said coolly — 

" Do you know any of our relations, the 
Forsythes, Dr ErroU ?" 

"Oh, Nellie," began her sister, but the 
girl darted a warning look at her, and 
turned to Dr ErroU. 

" No, I don't think I have ever met any." 

" I knew you had not," she said decidedly, 
"because I am the only Forsythe left of 
our family, and as such, Dr ErroU, my name 
is not Miss NeUie, but Miss Forsythe/* 

"You are awfully sharp on a fellow. Miss 
Forsythe," he said, while a flush showed 
itself on his cheek, "but I will remember 
your reproof, I shaU not transgress again." 

" I am glad to hear it," she said gravely, 
and the subject dropped ; but Dr ErroU 
showed himself a man of sense, and took 
the hint, which was certainly broad enough. 
He did not come so much to the house, to 
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Nellie's great delight; and Mrs Dalton, 
seeing the girl really did not care for him, 
felt it was well. 

" I have a call to make in the North 
Camp, Nellie," said Mrs Dalton one after- 
noon; "do you think you could manage to 
walk it, for the horse is lame, and Charles 
would not like its going out ? " 

" I can easily walk it, Mary, but can you ? 
You are so unaccustomed to walking at all." 

" Yes, I think I can manage it for once in a 
way, and after all a walk is necessary, 
and we have not had one for a long time." 

They were strolling slowly homeward, 
and turning a corner, came face to face 
with a man sketching. He looked up, 
and Nellie felt the blood rush to her face. 
It was Sir Herbert Linney. He recog- 
nised them, and came forward 

'* I am afraid you must have thought me 
very rude, having been so long in taking 
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advantage of your kind offer of coming to 
see you, Mrs Dalton, but I have been far 
from well, and some business matters have 
been rather worrying me." He looked to 
Mrs Dalton, but his eyes sought Nellie's, 
as if to read his pardon there. He certainly 
did look ill, there was a haggard wretched- 
ness imprinted on his face, and a heavy, 
wearied look in his eyes. 

,"You are not looking so well as when 
we saw you last,*' said Mrs Dalton sym- 
pathetically. "All business affairs are so 
dreadfully tedious, I am glad we have 
very little to do with lawyers. May I 
look at your sketch. Sir Herbert ? " 

" It is nothing much," he said slightingly, 
as he gave his block into her hand. " But 
I am wedded to my pencil and paint box. 
Do you sketch at all. Miss Forsythe ?" 

" No, I wish I could. I can paint, that is, 
I am a pretty accurate copyist, but I never 
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learnt sketching, and do not in the least 
understand perspective." 

" It is a pity, for sketching is a great boon 
and a great pleasure. I am doing all the 
pretty glimpses of camp life. Some of them 
are well worth the trouble. If you will allow 
me," and he took his block from Mrs Dalton 
and drew out of the pocket several spirited 
and extremely clever sketches. Mrs Dalton, 
with a laugh, sat down on the grass under a 
fir tree, and began looking through them. 
Nellie knelt down beside her, while Sir 
Herbert sat down and pointed out the names 
of the places. 

"What a talent you must have. Sir Her- 
bert," said Mrs Dalton. " I wonder you 
have not attempted a large picture." 

" It requires too much perseverance ' for 
me, I am afraid, Mrs Dalton. If I began a 
picture I doubt if I should ever finish it. It 
would lose its interest after a time." 
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" But it is a shame not to cultivate it more, 
Sir Herbert, quite wrong. These sketches 
are so lovely, and many of them so clever. 
Have you ever attempted oils ? " 

" No, I have always rather shirked it, and 
I do not quite understand about the colours. 
Do you paint in oils or water colours. Miss 
Forsythe ? " 

" Oils/' she replied, without raising her 
eyes from the sketch she was examining. *4 
never could do water colours, they are so 
difficult." 

** I should so much like to see your paint- 
ing, Miss Forsythe." 

" Oh, they are not anything to look at," 
she cried hastily, " the best of them is not as 
good as any of these." 

" You are too modest, and underrate your 
powers. If you are fond of it you must paint 
well. I should think you could do anything 
you really cared for." 
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Her colour deepened at the implied com- 
pliment She raised her eyes for a second, 
but meeting his, they fell quickly. 

" I am not really very fond of it," she 
hastened to explain. " I like it well enough, 
but I could not paint for more than an hour 
at a time." 

She fancied a look of disappointment came 
to his face at her words. 

" Sketching is more interesting than copy- 
ing. When you try that, Miss Forsythe, you 
will find it so. Have you been to the 
Academy this year ?" 

Mrs Dalton laughed merrily. " What will 
you think of us, Sir Herbert, neither my 
sister nor I have ever been." 

" But you ought to go, Mrs Dalton. It is 
well worth the trouble of going to London." 

" I can well believe it, but we are lazy, 
stay-at-home people, and poor Nellie has to 
put up with it" 
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" * Poor Nellie ' scarcely requires pity," said 
Miss Forsythe, looking affectionately at her 
pretty matronly sister. " I am only too 
pleased to remain quietly at Aldershot, Sir 
Herbert, and when I am at a loss for 
amusement I tease my sister and brother- 
in-law." 

** A most praiseworthy occupation," smiled 
Sir Herbert, " but there is a dance coming 
off in a fortnight at the Club-room. Are you 
not going ? " 

" I had not heard of it. Who are giving 
it?" 

" We are, in return for the many hospitali- 
ties we have received. If you will allow me, 
Mrs Dalton, I will send you two ladies' and 
one gentleman's tickets." 

•"Thank you very much, Sir Herbert 
Nellie, I am sure, will enjoy it. Will it be 
your first ball, Nellie ?" 

" Yes, Mary, my first" 
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" I hope you will enjoy it, Miss Forsythe, 
or I shall repent having given you the 
tickets. Are you fond of dancing ?" 

" Yes, very fond of it, but I do not dance 
well, as I have had so little practice." 

" And I do not dance at all," he said, " so 
I am the worse off." 

" Do you not like dancing, or do you dis- 
approve of it ? " asked Mrs Dalton. 

" Neither," with a shrug of the shoulders ; 
" it may be partly due to laziness, but I do 
not dance; notwithstanding which I am 
going to ask Miss Forsythe for the first 
dance, whichever it may be." 

*' You can dance, then ? " said Nellie 

" Yes, Miss Forsythe, I can, but I do not 
often indulge myself in that way, so if I foot 
it very badly, will you pardon me ? " 

" I did not hear Nellie say she would 
dance with you," remarked Mrs Dalton, 
drily. 
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He smiled quietly, Nellie blushed, but 
neither answered. 

"Oh, Charles," cried Mrs Dalton, when 
she returned home, " I don't know what I 
shall do. Nellie, though she has only seen 
him twice, is evidently infatuated with that 
man. He is good-looking, but then he is 
nothing to Dr ErroU." 

"What man are you talking about, wifie ?" 
asked the Colonel, as he continued brushing 
his hair, while an amused smile came to his 
face as he heard his wife's indignant tone. 

"Why, Sir Herbert Linney, of course. 
How provoking you are, Charles. He's 
coming to-morrow with a number of sketches, 
nominally for me to look at, in reality for 
Nellie." 

" If Nellie likes him," mildly suggested the 
Colonel, as he put his brushes into the 
drawer of his dressing-table. 

" That is what I can't understand, how 
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she can possibly prefer him to Dr ErroU. I 
hope he likes her, else it would be dreadful." 

" You must judge to-morrow, Mary. If he 
did not like her he would not come to see 
her, unless he came to see you." 

This remark put the finishing touch to 
Mrs Dalton's wrath, and she sailed majesti- 
cally out of the room, to her husband's secret 
amusement — it was so rarely that he could 
" get a rise out of Mary." 



CHAPTER VI. 

" For she is wise, if I can judge of her ; 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true ; 
And true she is, as she hath prov'd herself ; 
And therefore like herself, wise, fair, and true. 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul." — Shakespeare, 

A WET day. It had been raining heavily 
in the morning, but now it had changed to a 
thick, soft drizzle.. A dreary looking after- 
noon ; even the hut opposite was indistinct, as 
through a mist of tears. Not a soul stirring, 
not a sound except the tread of the sentry by 
the mess hut. 

" Horribly dreary, horribly miserable, 
horribly lonely," grumbled Nellie to herself, 
as she sat dejectedly in an arm-chair with a 
book as usual before her. But, with the 
romance of her own life being slowly woven 
out, she began to lose her fervid interest in 
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novels. She was cross too, undeniably cross, 
for the rain had fallen so heavily in the early 
part of the day that she had decided it would 
clear in the afternoon. And if it did clear, 
there was just the weeest loophole of 
possibility that a visitor might come. The 
ball invitations arrived two days ago, 
signed H. Linney, but he himself did 
not come. 

So having perceived this loophole, Miss 
Forsythe changed her plain morning dress, 
which she usually wore all day, feigning to 
feel the heat excessive. She was conscious 
that she looked extremely nice. Of course 
he would call when she looked horrid and 
untidy. But for once the fates were propi- 
tious. Miss Forsythe's grumblings and mut- 
terings to herself (for she was alone, her 
sister being in the nursery, and as she had 
chosen to put on her silken gown she could 
not enjoy even that relaxation), ended in her 
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falling into a comfortable doze, from which 
she was aroused by a ringing peal at the bell. 
She started up, only just in time, for the door 
opened, and Sir Herbert Linney was an- 
nounced. 

He came forward, a grave smile on his lips, 
and a portfolio under his arm. 

" You see I have kept my promise," he 
said as he laid it on the table. 

"It was very good of you coming out such 
a dreadful day. Sir Herbert, the rain is 
drenching." 

" Not so bad as it was this morning on 
parade. It literally came down in sheets. I 
thought perhaps as it was so wet you would 
have no engagements. Miss Forsythe; I hope 
I have not disturbed you." 

" Not much," laughing brightly, " I was, 
shall I confess it, taking a nap. It was such 
a miserable afternoon, and I felt cross, and 
lazy." 
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" Most excusable such a day, but Miss 
Forsythe will you let me see your paintings ? " 

** They are not worth looking at." 

" I should like to see them," he replied, " I 
hope Mrs Dalton is well." 

" I will go and tell her you are here," cried 
Nellie, and she rose and left the room. 

With a reverent touch, Sir Herbert Linney 
took up the book she had been reading. He 
could barely comprehend the love with which 
this girl, possessed of nothing out of the 
common, inspired him, and yet so it was. In 
his eyes she had looked beautiful as she 
stood there when he entered, her well-fitting 
dress falling in simple graceful folds, and her 
face with the rich flush over it. She had a 
power over him which no other woman had 
ever possessed. 

" What must she have thought of me, my 
child," he whispered, " but yet I was obliged 
to be certain. Oh that I could blot out that 
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part of my life. Thank God I have a cer- 
tainty/* 

There was a smile lurking in his blue eyes 
as he turned to speak to Mrs Dal ton, and it 
deepened as he saw Nellie behind her, with 
her portfolio. 

" I am so glad to welcome you at last, Sir 
Herbert," said Mrs Dalton, " 'Better late than 
never' is an old adage but a true one." 

" You shall not have a chance of saying so 
again, Mrs Dalton," he said in a pained tone ; 
then more gaily, "If you will allow me, I am 
going to pay you a long visit, and to criticise 
Miss Forsythe's paintings, while I have 
brought mine for you both to pull to 
pieces." 

" You will not find us very hard judges. Sir 
Herbert. Now," drawing a chair to the 
table, " with whose are we to commence ? 
With yours I should say, dear," turning and 
looking into the crimson face, and then she 
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wondered if Sir Herbert noticed the girPs 
agitation ; if he did he showed no signs of 
doing so, but sitting down by Mrs Dalton, 
opened Nell's portfolio and began leisurely 
examining its contents. He made a few 
comments, but when he had ended, Nellie 
exclaimed disconsolately : — 

" You would look at them, Sir Herbert, I 
told you I could not paint well, that I had no 
real talent for it Any nice touches in them 
have been done by my master." 

He laughed, but his laugh soothed her 
more than words, for in it she detected a 
certain amount of sympathy, so she sat down 
on the other side of her sister, and began 
looking at his sketches. 

"Ah, how lovely!" she cried, as he put a 
sketch before her. It was a tiny rock with 
the waves dashing over it : but the sky was 
dark and lowering, except where a rift in the 
clouds showed the azure expanse beyond ; 
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and the one gleam of light lit up as with a 
spark of silver the white-crested wave. 

" You like it," he said, bending forward to 
look at her face. 

" So much," raising her eyes, and he saw 
a tear was trembling on the lash. 

"Ah I see, Miss Forsythe, the road to 
your heart is through the foaming deep. I 
am sorry I have so few sketches of it, indeed, 
I think that is my only one except this." 

It was a distant view with a sweep of rock- 
bound coast — and in the foreground, hill and 
wood. 

" I recognize what this must be," she said 
brightly, " the view from your drawing-room 
window, — am I not right ? " 

" Yes," with a smile, " and this is the Hall 
itself. What do you think of it, Mrs Dalton ?" 

"What a splendid old place, and what 
beautiful old trees," she said. " Look Nell, 
is it not beautiful ? " 
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" Very." 

" These six windows to the right," he said, 
pointing to his sketch, " belong to the large 
drawing-room. There is a bow at the 
comer, of which you can just catch a glimpse, 
and it is from that bow window that we 
have the view of the sea you have just been 
looking at" 

"It must be an enormous room," remarked 
Mrs Dalton, 

" Almost too big for comfort ; but the bow 
is one of those old-fashioned bows, and forms 
almost a small room ; beyond, on the other 
side of the hall, lie the dining-rooms, library, 
and a number of other rooms — and beyond, 
again, at the back, are the kitchen premises. 
How many halls do you think we rejoice in 
there ? " 

" One, I should say," laughed Mrs Dalton. 

" One," he continued, '* is generally con- 
sidered enough, but at Linney Hall there are 
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five, including one upstairs. When you 
enter the front door there is a good moderate 
sized hall, and there is a door through that 
to the drawing-room on one side, and to the 
dining-room on the other. Another door 
leads you to the second hall, or armoury it 
might be called, for it is completely furnished 
with that style of thing; in that hall there 
are also doors leading to the drawing and 
dining rooms, and another leads to hall 
number three, which is my favourite ; it is 
all hung with pictures of the chase, some of 
them centuries old, — and carpeted with 
skins, and the low settees that are dispersed 
about have skins flung over them ; then that 
has the three doors like the others, and leads 
into the ordinary hall from which the stair- 
cases run to the upper stories. Over the 
low bow window of the drawing-room is, 
another corresponding to it It is in the 
room known as *my lady's boudoir,' which 



I. 
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has not been used since my Aunt died about 
twenty years ago. It is octagonal, and would 
look very pretty properly furnished. 

" How small and poor other houses must 
seem to you in comparison, Sir Herbert," 
said Nellie, feeling how far above her he 
was. 

" No, indeed. Miss Forsythe, I feel lost in 
my grand home, and am very glad to find 
myself in humbler quarters more suited to 
my taste. A bachelor finds it a dull life 
after all, at least I know I do." 

So they chatted on : to Nellie, an afternoon 
never to be forgotten, a memory that could 
never be otherwise than sweet, though she 
herself joined but little in the conversation, 
but was a quiet listener. The subject 
turned on dress, lady's dress, and looking 
at Nellie Sir Herbert said, laughing — 

" You will see in the ball-room on Wednes- 
day, Miss Forsythe, dresses in excruciatingly 
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bad taste, colours not harmoniously blended, 
but as it were, flung at each other, without 
anything to soften the effect." 

" Your taste will not receive a great shock 
from us," smiled Mrs Dalton. " I of course 
shall be in black. I wanted Nell to have 
white, but she is very obstinate, and will have 
her own way." 

" I congratulate Miss Fors)rthe on her 
taste," he said, with a bow. "A simple 
black dress with just a coloured flower, is 
after all most ladylike." 

" I shall not even have that," she latighed, 
" but I mean to look very charming, especially 
as this is my first ball — so be prepared to 
admire pie excessively." 

She said the words merrily, and brightly, 
and he could see there was no arrikre pensde 
in her tone, as there might have been in that 
of most girls. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" No — beaming with light as those young features are, 
There's a light round thy heart which is lovelier far ; 
It is not that cheek — 'tis the soul dawning clear 
Thro' its innocent blush makes thy beauty so dear ; 
As the sky we look up to, though glorious and fair, 
Is looked up to the more, because Heaven lies there." 

— Moore. 

In the intervening time between the visit of 
Sir Herbert's and the ball, they, saw a good 
deal of him. How it was, Mrs Dalton could 
not decide, but never a day passed without 
his meeting Nellie, on some excuse or other. 
His attentions were so unobtrusive that a 
stranger might have thought he admired the 
pretty matron more than her plainer sister ; 
but Nellie in herself felt the truth. She 
knew his hand lingered as it touched hers, 
that a softer look came to his eyes as they 
met hers. With her two admirers she had 
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enough to do, for Dr ErroU, seeing Sir Her- 
bert so constantly there, was unremitting in 
his attentions, and bore each repulse with 
equanimity. 

Poor Mrs Dal ton was distracted between 
her affection for Dr ErroU, and her conscious- 
ness of Sir Herbert being a far better match 
for her sister, and Colonel Dalton laughed in 
his sleeve at the terrible muddle she had got 
into with her match-making. 

It was Wednesday morning, the ist of 
September, fresh and sweet as Spring, and 
Nellie, flitting about the hut with her bright 
smile and a certain air of joyous anticipation, 
looked, so her sister thought fondly, as fresh 
and sweet herself. 

" Are your things all ready for this evening, 
Nell ?" asked Mrs Dalton, entering the 
nursery, where, seated on the floor in the 
midst of a game of romps, was Nellie. She 
looked up, her face all aglow. 
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" Long ago, Mary. I arranged everything 
at once. Duty first and pleasure after, you 
know; and this is my pleasure," as she 
clasped little May in her arms, and kissed 
her. 

" You will be so hot and tired, Nell, 
romping with the children," remonstrated Mrs 
Dalton, "much better sit quietly and rest. 
Remember you are not accustomed to going 
out, and you will look so pale and ill that I 
shall be quite ashamed of you. But my 
dear," as the thought struck her, " what are 
you to wear in your hair to-night 1 I forgot 
all about it, how provoking, and I daresay, 
nothing I have will suit you." 

" I have some silver com that I intend 
wearing," said Nellie quietly. " I have worn 
it before, and everyone thought it most 
becoming.'' 

" I wish I had thought of ordering some 
natural flowers for you, dear. We will see if 
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Charles can get any for you this afternoon ; 
I am so sorry I forgot." 

" Now Mary, do you suppose I am going 
to allow myself to be a burden on you like 
this? I will not have it. If you buy flowers 
I will not wear them, really." 

" You will have to do what you are told, 
but we must first wait and see what Charles 
says. We may not be able to get any, and 
then you will not have a chance of refusing 
them." 

At lunch Mrs Dalton spoke to her 
husband about the flowers, and with his 
usual good nature he offered to see about 
some, 

"What colour shall they be, Nell," he 
asked as he stood in the doorway. " I wish, 
Charles," in a vexed tone as she came to- 
wards him, and laid her hand on his arm, 
"you would not trouble about it It is so 
kind of you, but really I can do without 
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them, and why go to the expense, for I know 
they will be dear." 

"A box for Miss Forsythe," said the 
servant, entering the room. 

" For me," cried Nellie, " surely not, — ^are 
you sure it is for me ? " 

"An orderly brought it. Miss, and it is 
addressed to you." 

*' Come Nell," said Colonel Dalton laughing 
at her bewildered face, " there is no use 
staring at the address, that won't help you ; 
open the box and see." 

She did so, and uttered a cry of mingled 
surprise and delight. 

"Oh Charles, Oh Mary, thank you so 
much, how beautiful,", and she jumped up 
and gave each a hearty kiss. 

" It is very nice to receive thanks," re- 
marked Colonel Dalton drily, " especially for 
nothing." 

"For nothing," cried Nellie, enthusiasti- 
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cally, "do you call these lovely flowers 
nothing?" and she lifted from the box a 
wreath of crimson and creamy white roses 
for the hair, a small bunch for the front of 
the dress, and a splendid bouquet of the 
same in a pretty bouqueti^re to carry in her 
hand. 

" They are lovely indeed," said Mrs 
Dalton, looking admiringly at her sparkling 
eyes, and thinking how well somebody had 
exercised his taste, "but Charles and I are 
guiltless in this matter, dear, for we did not 
get them." 

" But who could have sent me flowers if it 
were not you ? I believe you are only teasing 
me after all, and that you did get them." 

"Well, Mary," said the Colonel with a 
shrug of his shoulders, " I must be off, and 
as Nellie persists in thanking you for what 
you never bought, I should not say any more 
on the subject." 
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But Nellie heeded not his words. Who 
could be the giver, the sender of the flowers ? 
" It can't be any of your officers, Mary," she 
said aloud, "unless they want leave, and 
following out the principle of * love me, love 
my dog,' give to the Colonel's sister-in-law, 
to win the Colonel's favour." 

Mrs Dal ton shook her head. " I scarcely 
think any of our officers could have afforded 
these flowers, Nell — ^at least none of the 
unmarried ones. Perhaps it was Dr ErroU?" 

" Oh ! I hope not," with a deep sigh, " I 
should not like to wear flowers he had bought 
for me, and least of all roses." 

"Well, my dear, your unknown admirer 
evidently preferred to remain incog. ^ so I 
should wear his flowers with a happy cer- 
tainty that you were favouring no one. Do 
not look so distressed, Nell : it is quite a com- 
mon thing for young ladies to have bouquets." 

But Nellie was still sobbing. 
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" It is the first time any one sent me any. 
I wish I knew from whom they came." 

" My darling, you have over-tired yourself. 
Fancy crying because such beautiful flowers 
have been sent you. Now, I insist upon 
your going and lying down on your bed, and 
I will call you when I think it time for you 
to get up. Here, take your flowers and 
go. Don't let me see such a woeful face 
again." 

And with a kiss Mrs Dalton dismissed 
her, thinking the while, " The poor child is 
so excited. Rest is best for her. I am 
afraid she will be disappointed, she expects 
so much.*' 

She went once round the garden and 
peeped through the open window in her 
sister's room, but Nell lay asleep, and slept 
soundly till just dinner time ; slept on un- 
conscious that Dr ErroU and Sir Herbert 
had both been there asking for her ; slept off 
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the vague weariness that oppressed her, and 
awoke refreshed and bright. 

The clock was just striking ten as Colonel 
Dalton with his wife on his arm, and accom- 
panied by Nellie, entered the ball-room. Mrs 
Dalton was decidedly one of the prettiest 
women in the room, — ^black suited her. But 
Nellie, in her sweeping tulle skirts, her 
silver ornaments, and her roses, looked 
brilliant. 

She was very pale, almost deadly white ; 
but her eyes seemed blazing, and there was 
a tiny burning flush in the centre of each 
cheek. They had scarcely entered before 
Dr ErroU came up and asked for the first 
dance, but she smilingly replied she was en- 
gaged, though she allowed him to write his 
name for the next. She seemed for a 
moment in a dream ; she was conscious of 
many men she knew asking for dances, in- 
scribing their names on her card, of strangers 
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being introduced to her, but it never struck 
her that she had created rather a sensation, 
that the ensigns pronounced her " stunningly 
handsome." The mist cleared off when she 
saw Sir Herbert, and heard him speak. 

" Shall we join the dancers ? " he said, and 
almost before she knew, his arm encircled 
her, and she was moving rapidly round in 
the valse. 

" I hope you are not tired ? " he said, as 
they stopped by an open window. 

" A little giddy," was the reply ; " I am 
unaccustomed to valsing, but I am not at all 
tired, thank you, Sir Herbert." 

"You had better sit down for a few 
minutes," he said, leading her to a seat, and 
leaning against the wall himself. 

"You will give me another dance I hope, 
Miss Forsythe ? " 

" I am afraid I am engaged for a great 
many,*' she hesitated, and then looked at her 
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card. " There are only the last ones, and I 
do not know if we shall stay so late." 

" Let me write my. name for this quadrille, 
No. 13. I see you are not engaged for it," 
he said, and she assented silently, as she 
always did to everything he proposed, and 
then they joined the dancers. 

During the rest of the dances before the 
1 3th, she saw he stood quietly talking to her 
sister part of the time, and that he danced 
with no one else. He was making himself 
useful; introducing, securing partners for 
others, and watching the slender graceful 
figure in the floating black robes. 

She was seated by Mrs Dalton when he 
came up to claim the dance. 

" Shall we sit this out ? " he asked. " You 
have been dancing so indefatigably, Miss For- 
sythe, that . the rest will refresh you. Not 
that you look tired." 

" I should rather like the rest, though 
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I have enjoyed it so much, Sir Herbert. 
How pretty it looks with all the uniforms." 

" It is a pretty sight," he said indifferently. 
"Won't you come first and have an ice?" 
So he led her to the refreshment-room, found 
her a cool seat in a comer, and brought her 
an ice. 

" Let me hold your bouquet for you," hold- 
ing out his hand to take it. 

" You must take great care of it. Sir Her- 
bert, for I should be wretched if it were 
spoilt." 

" Is it then so valuable ?" he asked softly. 

"Yes," blushing; "for it was very kind 
of some one to think of me. Oh, so kind. 
I should like to thank the giver, to let who- 
ever it is know the pleasure my beautiful 
flowers have given me. When first they 
came I could not believe they were really 
meant for me." 

" Why not ? " 
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" Oh, because no one ever thought or 
dreamt, I am sure, of sending me flowers 
before." 

** You will be disappointed, I expect, when 
you find the sender is some very ordinary 
person." 

" Whoever the sender is, he must have a 
very, very kind heart, and I wish I could 
thank him." 

" Will you give me one of the roses. Miss 
Forsythe ? I should like to have one to re- 
mind me of this evening." 

"But it will spoil my bouquet," looking 
piteously at him, " then whoever gave me it 
will be vexed that I cared so very little for it." 

" I can promise," he said gravely, " that 
the sender will neither be hurt nor vexed, so 
give me this little white bud. What are you 
surprised at, Miss Forsythe ? " 

" Because if you can promise the sender will 
not be offended, you must be the sender, Sir 
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Herbert I am so glad you have told me, 
so very very glad." 

She drew the bud he had asked for out of 
her bouquet, and said smiling gaily — 

" You shall have it, as you have told me, 
Sir Herbert," and then she added gently, as 
she held her flowers more closely, for they 
had gained additional value in her eyes, " I 
am so much obliged for them." 

" I am glad you liked them, and that they 
gave you pleasure, Miss Forsythe, but I 
value your gift to me very highly," and he 
pointed to the bud he had fastened in his 
coat, its purity contrasting with the scarlet of 
his uniform, and smiled — ^a smile so tender 
that her eyes drooped and the colour 
mounted to her face. She became nervous, 
poor frightened child, and proposed they 
should return to the dancing-room, — ^but a 
worse ordeal was yet before her, and sad- 
dened her evening. 

I. H 
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She was sauntering up and down between 
the dances with Dr ErroU. She was not 
teasing him as usual, and he mistook the 
softened light in her eyes for interest in himr 
self. He did not guess that, as she watched 
with tender downcast eyes her lovely flowers, 
she was thinking of the man who had sent 
them, and not of the man on whose arm 
she leant She roused herself to listen to 
what he said — 

" Those are beautiful flowers, Miss For- 
sythe." 

" Yes, are they not ? * and a sweet smile 
played round her parted lips. 

" They seem to me," he said, " like your- 
self, so brilliant and yet so sweet." 

" Oh, please don't, Dr ErroU," she said, in 
a startled imploring voice, but he went on 
without heeding — 

" I think I have loved you, Miss Forsythe, 
since the first day I saw you. Oh, Nellie, I 
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feel that now you do not love me, but tell 
me is there any hope for me ? I am not very 
wealthy," continued the poor fellow, *' but I 
love you very dearly. I would try to make 
you happy." 

" I am very sorry, Dr ErroU," she said, in 
a trembling voice, "that you should have 
said this to me. I hoped you had seen I 
did not care for you in that way. I like you 
very much as a friend" (this was said timidly), 
" and I hope we shall always be friends, but 
indeed, Dr Enroll, I could never, never care 
for you like that ; I ' am very sorry," looking 
into his pale face, " I hope you will forgive 
me giving you trouble." 

Her eyes were swimming as she spoke. 
He drew a long breath as he replied — 

" I was a fool. Miss Forsythe, and you 
heard me very kindly, but 1 do not think, at 
least at present, that I could bear to be your 
friend. Some day perhaps I may claim your 
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friendship." And with a stifled sigh he 
began to speak of indifferent subjects. 

But Nellie's tender heart ached as she saw 
how utterly cast down he seemed, and she 
reproached herself bitterly for being the 
cause ; but she scarcely comprehended Dr 
ErrolFs buoyant nature. Though he might 
be devoted to her, he was not one to waste 
in despair, though he also knew that he 
could never love again. No one who saw 
him afterwards dancing and talking gaily 
would have guessed that he had just been re- 
jected by the woman he loved ; but the day 
after he applied for leave, and Nellie did not 
see him again for some time. But to return 
to the ball. 

It was half-past twOj and Colonel Dal ton 
asked Nellie if she felt inclined to leave. 
She rose at once with a bright assent, and 
taking Sir Herberts proffered arm, followed 
her sister to the cloak-room. 
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** Do you know the meaning of the rose- 
bud you gave me, Miss Forsythe ? " he 
whispered, as he put her cloak over her, '* It 
is for the meaning almost more than for itself 
that I prize it." 

" Come, Nell, are you ready ? " asked Mrs 
Dalton. Her sister started with a ready 
smile and blush, but as she bade farewell to 
Sir Herbert he murmured in tones so low 
that even she could barely catch them — 

" The rosebud says ' Je t'aime/ " 

She drew her hand from his grasp, and 
then hurried into the carriage. She was 
inclined to be angry with him, but how 
sweet the words seemed when he said 
them. 

Ah, Nell ! foolish, loving Nell ! take heed 
that you are not spuming the gold while 
you clasp the dross more closely to your 
heart! 

Mrs Dalton h^^d already begun to disrobe, 
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and was brushing out her masses of shimmery 
sunny hair, when a knock came at the door — 

" May I come in, Mary ?" 

" Certainly, Nell," and as her sister entered, 
" why child, you have not begun to undress. 
Is there anything I can do for you ? " 

" No thanks, Mary. I did not feel sleepy, 
so I thought I would come and sit here a 
little, if you did not mind." 

" You look quite fresh still, and how won- 
derfuUy fresh your roses have kept, they are 
not faded in the least ; and so you enjoyed 
yourself, dear?" 

" I should think so. Every one was so 
pleasant, and everything was delightful. I 
should have enjoyed myself so much, had it 
not been for one thFng." 

" And that one thing ?" 

The girl fidgeted nervously at the question, 
and her colour came and went. She spoke 
with great hesitation. 
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" I am afraid you will be very vexed with 
me, Mary." 

" You surely are not engaged !" exclaimed 
Mrs Dalton, laying her brush on the table, 
and pushing back her hair, as she turned to 
face her sister, whose cheeks had become 
crimson at her words. 

" No, no, Mary ; but Dr ErroU was foolish 
enough to propose to me this evening." 

"And you, Nell, what reply did you give 
him?" 

". I had but one answer," she said, sorrow- 
fully, " I refused him — I could not marry a 
man I did not care for, Mary. I am so dis- 
tressed. I know how fond you are of Dr 
ErroU — I have told you because I thought it 
right, but you must neveff mention it, Mary, 
promise me you will not ?" 

" I should not think of doing so, Nell, you 
need not be afraid ; but I am sorry, though 
of course as you did not care for him, you 
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acted quite rightly . Some day perhaps, you 
may meet with some one you will like better." 

" I must be going, Mary," and she rose, 
and bent to kiss her sister's forehead, " now I 
have told you ; but please never mention it 
again." 

In her own room — Nellie Forsythe asked 
herself ceaselessly the question, " Have I 
acted rightly, and yet I do not love him. 
No, I love Sir Herbert, but does he love me "i 
Restlessly she tossed on her pillow, but sleep 
did not come to her, and she arose weary and 
unrefreshed, with a racking headache and 
aching limbs. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

^ I find she loves him much because she hides it, 
Love teaches cunning even to Innocence ; 
And where he gets possession, his first work 
Is to dig deep within a Heart, and there 
Lie hid, and like a Miner in the dark, 
To feast alone." — Drydeiu 

'* Love was to his impassioned soul. 
Not as with others, a mere part 
Of its existence, but the whole — 
^ The very Life Breath of his Heart "^Afoore, 

'* If you please, ma'am," said the nurse, coming 
into Mrs Dalton's room the morning after the 
ball, " I am afraid Master Charlie must be 
sickening for something, he has been so rest- 
less and feverish all night, and he looks very 
unwell indeed this morning. It looks to me 
as if he were getting the measles." 

Mrs Dalton hurried to the nursery, and 
found the little boy, who had been dressed, 
lying crying on his bed. 
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"My darling, what is the matter?" she 
asked, as she knelt beside him, and pushed 
back his fair curls, which had all tumbled 
over the little flushed face. 

" Oh, mammy, I feel so ill," he moaned ; 
" stay with me, mammy ?" clutching her dress 
as she moved away. 

" Mamma is only going away for one 
moment, darling, and then she will come and 
sit with Charlie. Charlie must lie still till 
mamma comes back," and then she hurried 
to her husband. 

" Oh, Charles, will you send for Dr Hen- 
ning, please. Charlie is very unwell. Nurse 
thinks he's sickening for measles." 

" In that case, there is nothing to be alarmed 
about, Wifie ; but I will send for Henning at 



once." 



The Doctor came but could give no decided 
opinion for a day, though he advised in case 
of it turning to fever, that Mrs Dalton alone 
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should be with the child for the next few 
days, and that no visitors should be admitted. 
But the little boy's illness did not shew itself 
for nearly a week, when it was pronounced 
scarlet fever, though not of a virulent nature. 

Sir Herbert called daily, but was refused 
admittance, the same as all other callers. 
Colonel and Mrs Dalton were so absorbed in 
their little boy, that they did not notice how 
ill Nellie looked; yet she scarcely felt ill, 
beyond an intolerable weariness and languor, 
that prevented her from doing anything. The 
Doctor advised her to be in the air as much 
as possible, but the difficulty was to avoid 
people, so she went out before breakfast every 
morning. She had scarcely strength for it, 
but her powers of endurance were great, and 
none knew how she suffered. 

One morning she had managed to get 
about two hundred yards from their hut, when 
a feeling of faintness crept over her. She 
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staggered to a railing, and leant against it. 
She was unconscious though she managed to 
keep her feet, so unconscious that she did 
not hear the tramp of soldiers passing close 
to her as they returned from early parade. 
But one officer saw and recognised the droop- 
ing figure, and with a spring he reached her 
side. It was Sir Herbert. He spoke, but as 
she did not reply he felt alarmed, and ven- 
tured to raise her head. In a moment he 
saw she had fainted. He unclasped the cold 
hands which were clutching so firmly the 
railings, and her one support gone, the 
nerveless form fell, or would have fallen, had 
he not tenderly supported it. 

" It is Miss Forsythe," he said, speaking to 
an officer who had joined him; "she has 
fainted. Run, Edwards, and get a glass of 
wine, that may revive her, and then we two 
must see about getting her home.*' 

Before he had finished speaking, the officer 
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ran to the nearest house. Sir Herbert 
knelt down, chafed the hands, and then 
tenderly and reverently laid her head on his 
arm. Her hat had fallen off and her hair lay in 
a tumbled mass, but he was horrified that she 
showed no signs of regaining consciousness, 
and looked impatiently for his friend, who 
soon returned, and kneeling down also, tried 
to pour the wine through her closed lips. 

" It is useless," he said, after vainly attempt- 
ing it ; " you know her very well, do you not, 
Linney ? Suppose you speak to her, she 
might possibly recognise your voice.*' 

" Miss Forsythe," he said ; but she had not 
heard. " We shall have to carry her as she 
is, Edwards, I am afraid she must be very ill." 

" She looks awfully bad," said the younger 
officer, and then without more ado they 
raised her gently and carried her home. 

Colonel Dalton was waiting at the break- 
fast table for his sister-in-law, and he started 
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as, without ringing, the two officers entered 
with their burden. 

"Why, Linney," he cried, "what is it ?" 

"We were returning from parade," said 
Sir Herbert, briefly, " and came across Miss 
For sy the, who had fainted. We tried to give 
her some wine, but as she became no better, 
we thought it wisest just to bring her home. 
I think it would be as well to take her at 
once to her own room. If you would show us 
the way we will take her there ? " 

They laid her on her bed and were hurry- 
ing for the Doctor, when he fortunately came 
in. 

" Well, how is my little patient ? " he asked 
cheerily. 

"Better," said the Colonel, "but before 
you see him, I must take you to see Miss 
Forsythe, who is very ill." 

" We will be off then," said Sir Herbert 
and Mr Edwards at once, the latter adding. 
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" I will come again in the afternoon, and 
hope then to hear that Miss Forsj^he is 
better," and without waiting to receive the 
Colonel's thanks, went away. 

The swoon into which Nellie had fallen 
lasted so long that they were all greatly 
alarmed, but when at last they aroused her 
from it she knew no one. 

"She has the fever," said Dr Henning, 
"and I am much afraid it will be a very 
sharp attack." 

His fears were realised; for days Nellie 
Forsythe's life hung in the balance, and when 
at last the crisis was past, there was much to 
dread from her excessive weakness. It was 
six weeks and more from the morning she 
had been carried home, before she was able 
to sit up for a few minutes in the day. 
She could scarcely bear any noise, but would 
lie back watching the beautiful flowers which 
came for her every two days, and the luscious 
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fruit which tempted her to eat She never 
asked who sent them, she seemed to know 
intuitively. But her recovery, though gradual, 
was sure, and one day the doctor proposed 
that she should move into the other room. 
She acquiesced gladly, for she was struggling 
hard with her weakness; with her brother- 
in-law's help she managed to reach the draw- 
ing-room, where she lay for some time pant- 
ing and exhausted. The next day she was 
better, and, as Mrs Dalton settled her com- 
fortably, she said — 

" Dr Henning thinks, if you were to see 
some visitors, Nell, it would strengthen and 
cheer you up." 

"Oh no, Mary, please not," she said, 
the thought of it was too much for her. 

But Mrs Dalton smiled to herself, for Sir 
Herbert had asked if he might see the invalid, 
and she had consented. Sir Herbert had 
quite won her heart by his grave thoughtful- 
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ness for Nellie. He had confided to her his 
hopes, and she had not discouraged them. 
Mrs Dalton left Nellie alone that afternoon, 
feeling not a little guilty in the matter. 

She was lying on the couch with a scarlet 
shawl over her feet, when the door was opened 
and closed gently. She did not lift her 
eyes, but said with a smile — 

" How soon you have come back, Mary." 
Then, as no reply reached her, she opened 
her eyes, started and trembled violently, on 
seeing her visitor. 

" I hope I have not startled you?" he said 
gendy as he shook hands with her. " I am 
glad to see you well enough to be on the 
sofa." 

" Yes, thank you," she said faintly, " I am 

much better, though not very strong. I have 

to thank you. Sir Herbert, for bringing me 

home that morning, and for all your other 

kindnesses, for which I am indeed grateful. 
I. I 
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The flowers have always given me pleasure. 
When I was too weak to speak I liked to 
look at them." 

"They have then fulfilled their mission," 
he said lightly. " Now you are not to talk, 
Miss Forsythe ; I came to talk to you or read 
to you, which you will ? " 

'* Oh, read, please, if you don't mind." 

" To be sure not. I came to be of use. I 
brought Tennyson's 'Idylls of the King' with 
me ; one or two are very pretty. Would, you 
like to hear one ?" 

So he read to her the story of The Lily 
Maid of Astolat. When he finished she 
said: 

" It is very pretty, Sir Herbert; but I cannot 
understand her nature to care like that for 
one who had never shown any affection for 
her. It is very beautiful, no doubt ; but I do 
not appreciate her character." 

" There is a weakness in it," he replied. " I 
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confess Elaine's character is wanting to me — 
though it is very loveable." 

And they talked and discussed the poem 
till, fearing to tire Nellie, he took his leave, 
asking permission to come the day after — an 
offer she gladly accepted. 

He came one afternoon, but did not offer 
to read. She had progressed so far towards 
convalescence that she no longer lay on the 
couch, but was able to sit up all day. Of 
all her visitors, and she had many, none 
was ever so welcome as he; her face 
brightened as it always did in the sunshine 
of his presence, and she drew her work-box 
to her ; and, taking a handkerchief she was 
embroidering out of it, began to work. 

" You are busy to-day," he said with a 
smile. " What are you doing ? " 

" Humble employment," with a low laugh ; 
" marking some pocket handkerchiefs." 

** What do you mark them with ? " 
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My initials of course, E. F." 
Yes," he said thoughtfully, "Ellen 
Forsythe. It is a pretty name ; but I wonder 
you don't mark them Nellie?" 

"There are thousands of Nellies in the 
world, Sir Herbert, and there may be only 
one or two E. Fs., so as I do not wish to 
lose my things, I mark them E. F." 

"Are you off your Doctor's sick list, 
Miss Forsythe ? " he enquired after a 
pause. 

She nodded with a smile. "He told me 
this morning that he should not come again 
to see me professionally, but he paid me the 
compliment," with a frank blush, " of offering 
to visit me in a non-professional capacity. 
I had a visit this morning, Sfr Herbert, 
from Mr Edwards." 

He's a nice young fellow, is he not .^" 
Very, — I like him so much. He seems 
quite a boy, and was telling us about his 
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school days. My sister was charmed with 
him." There was a pause, which was broken 
by Sir Herbert taking out his pocketbook 
and opening it. 

" I am going to shew you one of my 
treasures, Miss Forsythe/' he said, smiling, 
and as he spoke he laid in her hand a faded 
rosebud. " Do you recollect it ? " 

Her crimson face showed that she did. 
" My child," he said softly, taking both her 
hands in his, " do you remember that I told 
you it meant * Je t'aime ?* Look at me, dear 
one, and tell me can you say those words to 
me as truly and unhesitatingly as I can say 
them to you ? Little Nell, you must know I 
love you, that my one comfort during your 
long illness was the hope that, on your re- 
covery, you would consent to come to me, to 
brighten my lonely home, to make my life 
happy ; but if you feel you do not love me, 
say so now, child, but do not deceive me.'* 
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He stopped. She saw he waited for his 
answer, and looking into his face, on which 
his deep love was legibly written, she sum- 
moned up courage to stammer out with 
blushing face and downcast eyes — 

" The rosebud is my answer. Sir Herbert" 

"My child," was all he said as he folded 
her to his heart. 

" I can hardly believe it, Mignon," he 
whispered. "It seems, as children say, 
too good to be true, but yet you are real 
and substantial." 

*' Very, Sir Herbert," she laughed. 

" Not Sir, any longer, Nell — Herbert, 
anything you will, but not Sir." 

"It seems so funny," she faltered. 

" But Nell," he said, " if you love me, 
you must have thought of me, at least I 
know I have thought of you, but I never 
called you Miss Forsythe to myself. You 
were Nellie, Nell, Mignon, and any pretty 
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name I could think of. Now, what did you 
call me to yourself ? " 

" Nothing, Herbert." This was said very 
shyly. " I never dared even to myself 
to call you anything else." 

*' Were you so afraid of me, then ? " 

"No, I was afraid that I — I — liked you 
too much, I mean that you liked me — Oh, 
I don't know what I mean, please don't 
cross-question me. It makes me so nervous, 
indeed it does." 

"Well, well," he said soothingly, "you 
shan't be cross-questioned. Oh,. Nell," and 
he held her closer, " you could not imagine 
what I suffered that day I found you in tha|; 
dreadful faint." 

" I think I can a little," with an arch 
smile that bore its own meaning. 

" Do you remember that first conversation 
we ever had together, Nell, when you told 
me I ought to live on my own property. 
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Would you be disappointed, Mignon, if I 
gave up the army and did so ? " 

"I am scarcely one to judge, Herbert," 
she replied timidly. " I should like you to 
do whatever you liked, only that there is a 
right side. I think it might be right to give 
it up." 

" And settle down into a country gentle- 
man. I should hate it by myself, but with 
you, Nell, it will be bearable. Eh, bien ! my 
lady, as you have so decided so shall it be ; 
but we will not go home first We will travel 
through Europe ; eh, Miss Nell ? A winter 
abroad will bring a little colour into these 
pale cheeks." 

She blushed but did not reply. Such 
speedy arrangements had not entered her 
head. He read this in her downcast look, 
and said — 

" You see, child, it is now October, and 
nearing the end too. I should like, if I can 
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get my own affairs settled, to take you abroad 
at the end of November. You won't dis- 
appoint me, Nell. What objections can you 
possibly have ? " 

" It is so soon," she murmured. 

" Granted. How long ago is it since we 
first met. Nearly four months. A short 
time, Nell ; but if we were engaged for a 
year, I should not feel more firmly convinced 
than I do now, that we shall be happy to- 
gether. If you love me well enough to 
marry me at all, what occasion is there to 
demur ? I am very averse to long engage- 
ments. They are decidedly a mistake. 
Child, when I ask Colonel Dalton to let you 
be mine, may I also ask him to give you to 
me in November ? " 

She had been playing uneasily with her 
watch chain, but she looked up when he had 
ended, and held out her hands. 

"I will do anything you wish." 
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But she was very pale and trembling, so 
much so that he had become alarmed, aiid 
made her, despite her protestations to the 
contrary, He down on the sofa for a time, 
while he talked on, holding her hand the 
while, and building many castles in the air, 
only that they were more substantial than the 
generality. Some were destined to be ful- 
filled, and others — alas ! poor Nell ! And 
yet those two who, at first, had been so 
strangely attracted to each other, and whose 
attraction had so speedily deepened into love, 
sat on calmly and peacefully happy while 
there was no prophet to warn them of the 
tiny cloud appearing on the horizon. Not 
that they would have believed the prophecy. 

" Any one here ? " asked Colonel Dalton, 
as he and his wife returned home 

" Sir Herbert Linney, sir, has been here 
since soon after you went out" 

The Colonel turned with a smile to his 
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wife, as they went into the drawing-room. 
Nellie started up with a little scream as they 
entered, and flew to her sister's side, and 
began volubly asking a string of questions. 
Anything to defer the evil day. But Sir 
Herbert was not to be put off like this, and 
said to Colonel Dalton — 

" I must ask you a favour, Colonel ; that 
you will let me have charge of this little girl 
here, and see whether I can keep her in 
order ? " 

" What do you say, Nell ? " asked the 
Colonel; "are you willing to be kept in 
order by Sir Herbert ? " 

She looked up with a smile which was a 
reply, though there were tears in her eyes. 

Sir Herbert pitied her confusion, and said 
to Mrs Dalton in his pleasant way — 

" I have your good wishes, I know, Mrs 
Dalton, and the Colonel's also, I hope ? " 

He looked round for Nell, but she had 
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vanished. He laughed quietly, and began 
entering into business arrangements with 
Colonel Dalton ; but when he mentioned how 
soon he wished the marriage to take place, 
both the Colonel and his wife exclaimed — 

"So soon!" said Mrs Dalton; " it is down- 
right robbery. What does Nell say ?"" 
She agreed with me." 
But how can I get her things ready in 
barely a month ? " 

" She will not require many things for 
travelling, and when we come home I shall 
give her carte blanche to buy as many things 
as she likes. But it is time I was going. I 
wonder whether she would condescend to 
come and say good-bye to me." 

• ■ 

" I will go and ask her, anyway," said Mrs 
Dalton, rising and leaving the room. 

She found Nellie sobbing on her bed. 

" Sir Herbert is going, Nell ; he wants to 
say good-bye to you, dear; he is in the 
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drawing-room. Come, dry your eyes. What 
will he think ? " 

He was standing at the window when she 
returned, 

" Why, Mignon, what are these ? " he said, 
touching the tears on her cheeks. 

" It is happiness, Herbert," she murmured. 

A silent caress showed how well he under- 
stood; then he drew a ring off her hand, 
saying — 

" Lend me this for a short time, dear.*^" and 
he was gone. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^ Happy in this,- she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; and happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed." 

— Shcikespeare, 

They were assembled in London for the 
marriage — ^the Daltons, Sir Herbert, Nellie, 
and Dr ErroU, who was to be best man. 
There were to be no bridesmaids. A quiet 
wedding it would truly be. Her mother's 
old servant Hannah has come to be Nellie's 
maid. 

Nell is waiting with her bonnet on for 
her betrothed. They are going to see 
Westminster Abbey. He is a little late, a 
rare occurrence, and she begins slowly draw- 
ing on her glove. On the third finger of her 
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left hand glitters and scintillates an exquisite 
half-hoop of opals surrounded by small dia- 
monds. It is her betrothal ring, and she 
never wearies of admiring the rainbow hues 
of the stones. Great had been her indigna- 
tion because some people had told her opals 
were unlucky for engagement rings ; but see, 
she hears a ring, and the colour rushes to her 
face. The loved step sounds on the stair, 
and the next moment he is with her. 

"So sorry, Mignon!" he exclaimed "Have 
you been waiting long ? " 

" Not very long, Herbert. What detained 
you ? Those troublesome lawyers ? But 
come, dear, the brougham is waiting, and we 
may as well start" 

She takes his arm as they go downstairs, 
and her bright eyes dance with happi- 
ness. 

" Do you know, Nell," he says, as they sit 
side by side, "that I am quite looking forward 
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to seeing you in colours. I am sure they 
must suit you to perfection." 

" If you had told me, Herbert, you dis- 
liked the black, I would have changed it 
before," she said gently. " I did ask you." 

" Do you think I would have had you put 
yourself out just for a freak of mine, Nell ? 
Besides, I am selfish enough to wish to have 
you all to myself when you appear in gayer 



tints." 



" Oh, Herbert," whispered Nellie, as they 
passed through a knot of people examining 
the monuments in the Abbey, *' look at that 
woman's hair — ^ho^' beautiful ! I wish I could 
see her face. Oh, how provoking, she has 
turned into another aisle." 

Sir Herbert did not reply. When he did, 
his face had become pale and stern. 

" I don't admire that colour, Nell." 

Something in his voice made her look up 
at him. He was very pale. 
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" Did you see her face, Herbert ? " 

" No, dear ; I only caught a glimpse of her 
hair. How could I have seen her face ? " 

" Herbert," and the girl looked at him 
with earnest, questioning eyes, "did that 
woman's hair remind you of anyone you had 
known ? " 

He saw it was best to tell her — 

^' Just for a minute, dear." 

" Tell me a little about her, Herbert." 

" Do not look so troubled, Nell," he said 
tenderly. " I knew a woman who had hair 
just that colour once. She was gloriously 
beautiful. I don't know how it was, Nell, for 
I can swear I never once loved her as I love 
you, but she bewitched me. I would have laid 
down my life for hers, and she threw me over, 
Nell, because I was poor. I felt it for a 
time, and it hardened me ; but, believe me, 
Mignon, my love for you is truer and deeper 
than ever was my love for her." 

I. K 
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" I believe it, Herbert/' and she placed her 
hand on his arm ; " but I am glad you told 
me, dear, for I sometimes wondered that you 
had never loved before you met me. But I 
never doubted you dear, never." 

The beauty of truth, earnestness, and 
affection lit up her eyes — ^a beauty that he had 
never seen in the! beautiful woman of whom 
he spoke, and that he appreciates doubly now. 

Nellie, with gentle tact, led the conversa- 
tion back again to the monuments, and never 
after, till she was obliged, did the sub- 
ject pa^s her lips. Sweet, gentle Nellie, none 
valued your forbearance so deeply as did 
your betrothed. 

" Which is Mary Queen of Scots' tomb, 
Herbert? I should so much like to see it." 

*' Is she one of your heroines, Mignon ?" 

" Of course. I know you admire her as 
well, sir, though you pretend not to care. I 
love her, poor ill-fated Queen." 
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" You do not think she was to blame 
then in Damley's death, in her marriage with 
Bothwell ? " 

" I never am quite sure what to think. I 
only know she was beautiful, unfortunate. 
I would hide all ill she had done, for, after all, 
had she not great temptations ? Oh Herbert, 
had I lived then I would have been with her, 
even as her lowest servant" 

" And had your head chopped off for your 
pains, no doubt. Miss Nell. Why only think, 
consider for one moment, had you lived then 
I also should have been alive then, and as 
the fates evidently intended us for each other, 
a nice pleasant life I should have led, with 
you always running your neck into a nooze." 

" On the block, I should say." 

" I stand corrected, sweet Nell. I forgot 
that the nineteenth century was still in the 
far future, and that you and I were living 
before the days of Cavaliers and Roundheads. 
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That stately ruffle would have suited you 
well, Mignon, and that cap with jewels would 
set off those masses of dark hair. But voyons^ 
here is Henry the VII/s Chapel, where repose 
the remains of the greatest beauty that ever 
lived." 

"Sentimentalizing over Mary Stuart," 
laughed a voice near them, and they turned 
to meet Mrs Dalton. 

"Why, Mary, how came you here.*^" ex- 
claimed Nellie, her face aglow at the imputa- 
tion. 

" Dr ErroU brought me," with a nod in the 
direction of the young man. "You really 
rob us of all Nellie's society, Sir Herbert, and 
as I began to feel quite lonely without her, 
and Dr ErroU happening to come in, I asked 
him to bring me in search of you." 

"Why did not Charles come also, Mary ?" 

" Oh, he met a very old friend, and satis 
ceremonie, asked Dr ErroU to escort me, so 
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nolens volens he had to come. Two parcels 
have arrived directed to you, Nell, wedding 
presents, I suppose, but I do not know who 
from." 

" How hot you look, Dr ErroU!" said Nellie 
innocently, as she caught sight of his face, 
" Why, I find it quite cold ! " 

" Mrs Dalton and I walked part of the way," 
in a confused manner, " and I found it hot. It 
is somehow. Miss Forsythe, always close and 
muggy in London. Do you not think so ? 
and Mrs Dalton was in such a hurry," with 
a reproachful glance at the smiling lady. 

" No recriminations, if you please, Dr 
ErroU. Come Nell, and walk with me, and let 
the two gentlemen go on by themselves. I 
have scarcely seen you to-day, little sister," 
dropping her bantering manner, "how is 
that, dear?" 

" I am sure I can't tell," with a laugh ; 
"but I must go out with Herbert, Mary, 
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when he asks me. It would not do to refuse, 
and besides " — 

"You like going, naturally," said Mrs 
Dalton, easily finishing the sentence for her. 
"Well, I don't blame you, Nell, for he im- 
proves wonderfully on acquaintance. Come, 
dear, don't look so furious, you can't expect 
me to think quite the same of him as you do." 

"No," she said, hesitatingly, "but I do 
not think, Mary, you appreciate him as he 
ought to be appreciated. Oh, Mary, I seem 
quite dazzled sometimes at the happiness I 
see before me ! It makes me almost afraid." 

" You need not be that, dear, for happiness 
is, after all, a gift from heaven not to be 
abused." 

" I scarcely understand you, Mary, in what 
way you mean." 

" Well, I will explain myself more clearly. 
You will find yourself the petted, idolized 
wife, — for it is easy to see he almost worships 
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you, — of a man who has both wealth and 
position to give you. Take care that you 
do not become arrogant and haughty to those 
beneath you. Remember the truest nobility 
is ever the most affable and generous, and 
above all, bear with your husband, for it is the 
woman's duty to submit In all that your 
conscience tells you is right, let his word be 
your law; but," with a smile, "that you will 
find an easy task, I think, Nell ; your 
greatest snare will be, lest your life should 
be so happy that you will not care to give it 
up at your Master's bidding." 

" But, Mary, how can I help it, if I am so 
very very happy ? " 

" You will see, dear. As there is no cloud, 
however black, without its silver lining, so 
there is no sky without a faint cloud or faint 
haze that dims its brightness. This haze or 
cloud is so mercifully sent to lighten the 
balance towards earth to weight the balance 
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towards heaven. And though it seems hard, 
still It IS a mercy, and one for which we 
ought to be very thankful ; but I do not wish 
to sadden you, Nell," looking at her serious 
face, " for you know what is right, and where 
to get counsel when in trouble. But, Nell, 
what possessed you to say a little while ago 
that Dr ErroU looked hot ?" 

" So he did, I never saw such a colour." 

" But you do not know what he was 
colouring about Those two parcels I told 
you had come, are from him." 

" Oh, Mary !" 

" Wait till I have finished. I wanted him 
to tell me the contents of the parcel, and he 
refused. Fancy, Nell! I was dying with 
curiosity, so I said if he did not tell, I would 
tell you before him ; but I repented when I 
saw how he blushed, poor fellow. Ihope, 
Nell, he has not spent all his savings on 
you." 
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" It is to be hoped not, Mary, or my con- 
science will be very uneasy. How unfortunate 
that I remarked his embarrassment." 

" I was glad you did, for it punished him 
for being so disagreeable. I fancy he has 
been extravagant, and he knew I would 
scold him.'^ 

On their return home, Dr Enroll held out 
his hand to say good-bye. 

" Not coming in !" exclaimed they all. 

*' Well, I must first go to my rooms ! " he 
exclaimed nervously. 

" I will walk so far with you, ErroU," said 
Sir Herbert 

** Oh, no ; please don't, Herbert ! " cried 
Nell, in a prettily imperious manner. 

" You hear, ErroU," he laughed, " I must 
obey orders," and with a nod he followed the 
ladies into the House. 

" Why was I not permitted to walk with 
ErroU, Mignon ? " he enquired when he found 
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her standing in the drawing-room before a 
table on which lay two parcels. 

" Because I wanted you to help me to open 
these. Who do you think they are from, 
Herbert? Dr ErroU himself." "Really! 
Well, we'll see what he has sent us. I suppose 
that was why he would not come in." 

" Foolish fellow ! He must have spent all 
his money!" cried Sir Herbert in a tone of 
vexation. " What an exquisite ipergne^ Nell. 
It will grace our table. And now let us see 
what is in this smaller parcel. It looks 
like jewellery. I thought so; for you, 
Mignon." 

It was a plain gold locket, with the initials 
E. L., in pearls, and inside a delicately- 
tinted portrait of Sir Herbert. 

" How good of him," she said, as her eyes 
rested fondly on it. "He could have given 
nothing I should have liked so well." 

"Why, Nell," he laughed, "had I thought 
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you cared so much for a likeness of me you 
should have had one before now." 

But I must not linger over the thanks that 
were showered upon Dr ErroU, but hasten to 
the wedding morning. The carpet has 
been spread in the church for the bride to 
tread on. A few strangers had gathered 
in the pews, and whispered together about 
the coming bride. The pew-opener, a sad 
pale-faced woman, stood expectantly, but 
it was scarcely time yet, and she talked 
to another woman, who asked her, "Who 
is the bride ? is she young ?" 

'* I believe so, but I have not seen her. 
'Twill be rather a stylish wedding I expect, 
for he's one of the grand folks, a barpn, or a 
baronight I'm sure 'it's to be hoped they'll 
be happy," in a lugubrious voice. 

" Why not ? " 

" Ah, well, they don't alius turn out happy! 
It's sad when the bridegroom dies early; 
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and the seconds is never so good as the 
firsts. There's Walker, my good man, 
he's kind enough, but then" — she shook 
her head. 

"Well, you had ought to know, Mrs 
Walker, for you Ve had experience with two 
of them," and her friend looked at her with 
sympathetic curiosity. 

" Yes ; but if they did but know. And it's 
astonishing the number of widders and 
widderers as marrys. No, Mrs Jones, you 
may take my word for it, the seconds is 
never so good as the firsts ; but bless me, 

V 

here's the first carriage." She pushed her 
friend into a pew and bustled off to the 
door. 

" Rare stylish get up," she said, coming 
back and watching a lady in a trmling dress 
of pale blue silk with delicate white lace and 
a white bonnet on her fair head, accompanied 
by two gentlemen and a little boy, as they 
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walked towards the altar and took their 
station there. 

" Aint there no bridesmaids, Mrs Walker?" 
asked her friend in a disappointed voice. 

"Til ask Walker." A little whispering 
and she was back again. " That fair gentle- 
man is the bridegroom. Don't he look 
nervous. He's handsome too. I like the 
face of the other one, — fine man. Military 
I should say. Here comes the bride. She 
aint handsome, but what a dress, and what a 
bouquet" 

Very pale but very dignified was Miss 
Forsythe, as, leaning on Colonel Dalton's 
arm, she passed down the aisle, her 
exquisite satin dress with the rich lace, 
and the simple tulle veil shading her face. 
The first time Sir Herbert had ever seen her 
except in black, and a look of proud satisfac- 
tion came to his face. Never once did she 
raise her downcast eyes till the service was 
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over, and the clergyman who performed the ' 
ceremony, as he listened to her clear unfal- 
tering accents, pitied the bridegroom having 
won such a cold impassive bride. But as 
she took Sir Herbert's arm to go to the 
vestry, she raised her eyes shyly and timidly, 
and a brilliant colour came to her cheeks. 
The clergyman changed his mind as he saw 
it, and noted her ready smiles and blushes as 
she heard herself for the first time addressed 
as Lady Linney, and all through the break- 
fast he thought her the perfection of a bride, 
so gentle, so retiring, and withal so bright 
and happy. I doubt if she addressed three 
consecutive words to Sir Herbert, but he 
was quite content; he understood her so 
thoroughly, so completely. 

It was time for her to change her dress, 
and she went to her room with her sister. 
The boxes were all ready except the one in 
which the wedding dress was to be placed. 
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For a moment her composure forsook 
her. 

"Oh, Mary!" throwing herself into her 
sister's arms, "though I do love him so 
dearly, yet it is very diflficult to make up my 
mind to say good-bye to you. You have 
been so good to me, Mary ; never made me 
feel in the way, though I know I have been 
a terrible expense to you. I have never 
thanked you half enough. It is not because 
I do not feel it." 

" I am sure of that, my dearest," and the 
sister's eyes were moist as she kissed the 
bride ; " but anything we have spent you 
have repaid us fourfold, by your dear loving 
ways. I should never have understood or 
known my little sister had it not been that 
you came to stay with us. For you make your- 
self out always so different to what you really 
are. But dear, you have not put on your 
dress, and it is almost time you were starting/ 
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With Hannah's assistance Lady Linney 
was at last robed in her plain dark travelling 
dress. 

A knock came at the door. His voice, 
"Are you ready, Nell? It is time we 
started, or we shall miss the train." 

She opened the door, and stood before 
him. " I am ready. I hope my dress looks 
plain enough, Herbert. Do you think any- 
one will guess ?*' 

He hypocritically answers " No," though 
he feels well assured of the contrary, and 
they go down stairs. She first says good- 
bye to the children, then to the clergyman, 

to whom she says a few words of thanks in 

« 

her graceful pleasant way, then to Dr ErroU, 
who gives her hand such a squeeze that 
she involuntarily gives a little scream, and 
he drops it with a quick apology. Then 
she turns to her brother-in-law, who takes 
her in his arms and kisses her. It is 
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wonderful how, in such a short time, she 
has wound herself round their hearts. Then 
to Mary, on whose forehead Sir Herbert 
pressed a brother's kiss, and they are off, 
amid a shower of rice and slippers. 

" Herbert," she said, as soon as they 
started, " if the railway people stare, I shall 
go mad." 

" Delay that performance till we are out 
of sight of the world," he laughingly replied, 
for Nell's horror of being recognised as a 
bride was very amusing. 

" Now," she says, as the carriage nears 
the station, " be sure you do not look at me, 
Herbert, or I shall blush, and look foolish. 
I am putting down my veil." 

But all her precautions are useless, for 
the ofjficials tell Sir Herbert, in a meaning 
manner, that they can secure him a carriage, 
and Sir Herbert sees his bride's face be- 
coming redder and redder, and laughs to 

I. L 
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himself at her evident confusion, though 
when fairly off, she is exceedingly indignant, 
and thinks the ofJficials "very rude and 
impertinent." 



CHAPTER X. 

" See what money can do: that can change 
Men's manners ; alter then* conditions ! 
How tempestuous the slaves are without it. 
O thou powerful metal ! what authority 
Is in thee ! thou art the key of all men's 
Mouths: with thee a man may lock up the jaws 
Of an informer, and without thee, he 
Cannot ope the lips of a lawyer." — Broome, 

In a handsome room, in one of the most 
fashionable hotels in the Rue Rivoli, is 
seated Lady Linney. In her splendid blue 
velvet, which lies in such majestic folds on 
the floor, she looks very different to simply 
dressed Nellie Forsythe. But the rich 
clothing suits her well, and it pleases Sir 
Herbert. Never a day passes that he 
does not bring her some gift. Oh, it is 
sweet to be so loved, to feel that hers is the 
first place in his heart ! 
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She has only just emerged from her 
dressing-room. They had been at a large 
Reception the night before, and Lady 
Linney, not yet accustomed to late hours, 
had lain wrapt in slumbers till eleven 
o'clock. She awoke to find that Sir Herbert 
had breakfasted at his usual hour and had 
gone out; but Hannah brought her her 
breakfast, and then she rose gladly. She 
was seated, as I said before, at a low table, 
with her writing materials spread out before 
her, and her pale sweet face looking rather 
sad. She was vexed and cross with herself 
for having broken a rule she had inwardly 
made, viz., that whatever the previous 
night's dissipation, she would always rise at 
the same hour ; and now her husband' had 
had his breakfast alone, while she was lying 
lazily asleep. Well, well ! it should not 
happen again I And comforting herself 
with this resolve. Lady Linney took up 



\ 
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her pen, and began her letter to her 
sister. 

Rapidly the page filled as she detailed her 
last night's amusement, and she was quietly 
laughing to herself over some little con- 
tretemps that had taken place, when Sir 
Herbert entered softly behind her. She 
was so absorbed that she did not hear his 
footstep as he crept noiselessly over the 
velvet carpet till he stood by her chair, and 
looking over her shoulder, followed the 
words she was writing. *' I love Herbert 
more and more every day,'' she wrote, and 
then raising her head, caught sight of her 
own and her husband's reflection in the 
mirror opposite. 

" Oh, Herbert, is it you ? " 

" Myself, and no other, Nell ; " as he kissed 
her. " Does your ladyship feel refreshed 
after your long sleep ? " playfully. 

"Ah, Hannah ought to have awoke me! 
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Herbert dear, you meant it kindly, but I 
must always get up at my right time. It is 
such a bad habit, and I do not wish to fall 
into it. And then you had your breakfast 
all alone. Promise me, dear, that I shall 
never be allowed to oversleep myself again." 

"Why, what a grave face, Mignon ! and all 
because you slept on till eleven, the usual 
habit of fashionable ladies/' 

" But don't you see, Herbert, that is just 
what I dislike ? " 

" Yet methought," with a smile, " that Lady 
Linney enjoyed herself last night. Ah, Nell, 
I fear you are inconsistent ! " 

" No, Herbert, I am not. I enjoyed myself 
very much, and I meant to enjoy myself, but 
• I do not want to fall into bad habits ; and then, 
suppose I were to be always late, and your 
home uncomfortable, then you would naturally, 
and I should not blame you, go out for your 
own amusement when you found everything 
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horrid and lonely at home. Oh, Herbert, 
you must see what I mean ! " 

"Yes, Mignon. I promise your tender 
little conscience shall not be so troubled again. 
Whether you are ill or well, tired or other- 
wise, Lady Linney, I shall expect you to be 
ready waiting at my breakfast table at eight 
o'clock. Is that hour early enough to suit 
your ladyship's punctilious, troublous mind? 
I might manage half-past seven if you would 
prefer it still earlier, but I could not promise 
anything more." 

'' Herbert ! " she cried, getting up, and put- 
ting her hands on his shoulder looked down 
into his face ; " you are the most horrid man, 
the most dreadful tease, I ever knew ! Any- 
one else would have accepted my apologies 
and be pleased at them." 

" Was that what you wished, Nell ?" slip- 
ping his arm round her waist. " What can I 
say? That I think my wife the sweetest woman 
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ever bom, and that she has the most wonder- 
ful eyes ; eyes at one time so deep, so true, 
so lustrous, at another so brilliant, so flash- 
ing, and then sometimes almost colourless — 
but in any way beautiful to me. Do you 
know, Nell, T overheard a most animated 
discussion last night between some young 
men, as to the precise colour, and none of 
them could agree. They were taking bets 
on the subject, and I longed to tell them that 
the colour was ." 

" Green ! " interrupted Nell. " But don't 
talk such nonsense, Herbert. I don^t know 
what people would think if they heard you. 
You look so grave and dignified when you 
are out, and when you are at home you talk 
such rubbish." 

" That is because I am so happy to have 
you all to myself. When we are out the 
exigeance of society prevents me speaking to 
you, and I can only worship in the distance. 
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I met our noble ambassador this morning, 
Nell. He told me his wife had quite lost her 
heart to you. He regretted excessively that 
you had not been presented at Court, as they 
would have had much pleasure in presenting 
you here, and I promised, Nell, that you 
should be presented in the Spring." 

" Oh, Herbert, how could you ? I shall 
be so frightfully nervous, and shall look so 
gauche and stupid." 

"It was all very well your allowing your- 
self to feel nervous when you were Nellie 
Forsythe, but as my wife it is different. Lady 
Linney must be calm and self-possessed." 

" But I know no one to present me, 
Herbert. It must be a peeress, must it not ? " 

" Not necessarily," with a smile at her 
ignorance. " But, Lady Linney shall be pre- 
sented by a Peeress. We will go to town 
after Easter, and in the meanwhile I shall 
write to my noble relations, and they will be 
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only too glad, in hopes of an invite to Linney 
Hall, to do as I ask/' 

But, Herbert, what relations are these ? " 
My mother's sister, Mignon." 

" You promised once to tell me about your 
mother, Herbert. Will you tell me now ? " 

"Yes, I did not tell you then, because I 
thought that, when you were my wife, you 
would feel more sympathy with her sorrows 
and trials. She had a great deal to bear." 

" Wait till I get a stool, Herbert," she said, 
as she fetched one; and placing it at his 
feet sat down beside him, and folding her 
hands on his knee looked up at him. " Now, 
I am ready, dear. I long to know about 
your mother." 

"You would have made her a good 
daughter, Mignon," laying his hand caress- 
ingly on her head. " How shall I begin 1 
With my father I suppose ? My grandfather, 
another Sir Herbert Linney, had three sons. 
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The eldest, Herbert, succeeded him in his 
title and estate ; the second, Charles, was in 
the navy, and my father, Edward, was in 
the army. Somehow, he never agreed with 
his father. He was a very wild fellow, but 
very good-hearted. Always in debt, always 
in scrapes, he was a favourite with all but 
his own family ; when he came of age his 
father handed over to him a cheque for five 
thousand pounds, telling him at the same 
time that that was all he would ever receive. 
My uncle Charles also received a like sum. 

" Before my father was six months older 
every penny was gone, and he was again 
over head and ears in debt However, 
he managed to keep up appearances, and 
was a welcome guest at some of the best 
houses in London. It was then, when 
every penny of his money was spent, 
and he himself steeped in debt, he met 
my mother. She was exactly his own age, 
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the second daughter of the Earl of Heighton. 
She must have been very pretty in those 
days, for she had large deep blue eyes, and 
a mass of golden hair. She was very wilful, 
and very petted ; but she would not marry. 
She had never met anybody she liked half 
so well as herself, she would laughingly say, 
and till she did so she never meant to 
marry. 

" Her eldest sister was married to Lord 
Daymont, but this bright Emily rejected all 
offers, and she had plenty. But at a dance 
one night she was introduced to my father, 
and took a fancy to him at once. He told 
her frankly about his affairs, and she sym- 
pathised with him. Well, it was the old 
story, Nell ; but she insisted on openly telling 
her people at once of her engagement. Then 
there came a climax. My father was for- 
bidden the house, and she was forbidden to see 
him; but they met notwithstanding at friends' 
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houses. One day he implored her to marry 
him, promised that he would get out of debt, 
and that he must utterly go wrong if she 
would not have him. She told him that, 
at the end of a week, he was to call 
at their house; if he were admitted, all 
would be well. She was a brave girl. 
The day after she went to her father, re- 
minded him that she » was of age, and 
said that, if he wished to save esclandre^ he 
had better let the marriage quietly take place 
from his own house, for she had determined 
to marry Mr Linney. Of course there was 
a great fuss ; but she was determined, so it 
was settled. Two months after a grand 
wedding took place. The Morning Post 
and the Court Journal trumpeted forth to the 
world that Edward Linney and Lady Emily 
were man and wife. There was a magnifi- 
cent dejeuner^ and Lady Emily said good-bye 
to her own relations for ever ; for she had 
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been warned that, if she persisted in that 
course, after her wedding day she would be 
cut off from them ; and then, amid slippers 
and loud spoken good wishes, the bride and 
bridegroom went out to face the world alone, 
and also to poverty. All the little money 
she had of .her own went to pay his 
debts. 

"It must have been a change for her, Nell, 
after her luxurious home, to a barrack life, 
but she lived through it. She managed 
to prevent her husband getting into debt. 
Everything was paid for as soon as bought 
But when I was about six months old my 
father died, ancj my poor mother found 
herself with only the pension of a lieutenant's 
widow, thrown upon the world. My father 
must have been a good husband to her, for 
she worshipped his memory, and often said 
the days of her married life were the happiest 
she had ever known. She dropped her tide, 
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and taking small unpretending rooms at 
Harrow, sent me, as soon as I was old enough 
as a day scholar. We had barely food to eat 
It was a dreadful experience, Nell." 

" But, Herbert, why did she not apply to 
either her own or her husband's relations ? 
Surely it would have been best ? " 

" She sent them all notices of her hus- 
band's death. They all knew she was 
penniless. She, an Earl's daughter, dressed 
like a poor woman, that I might look like a 
gentleman ; but on my return from school 
I put on coarse clothes like any common 
boy. It did me no harm, but when I think 
of my poor mother it seems terrible Yet all 
her coarse, common clothes did not conceal the 
lady. We had two rooms, Nell, and I slept 
in a little passage-way screened by a curtain. 
A girl came in the morning to clean up, and 
the rest we managed ourselves. 

"When I was eighteen, at my mother's 
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special request, I entered the army. Of 
course I saved every penny to send to her, 
and during my leave we were so happy 
together; but when I was nineteen, nearly 
twenty, she died," — tears gathered in his eyes, 
and his voice was husky. " They sent for me 
at the last I procured leave to go to her. 
It made me like a madman to think she was 
dying alone. When the telegram came I 
don't remember what I did, but I rushed to 
the Colonel, said I would do without leave 
for years if he would let me go to her — ^and 
he did. I was there in time ; she knew me. 
There she lay, Nell, with her pretty fair hair 
pushed off her white worn face. She was so 
glad to see me, and when I asked her how 
she felt, she said she was *so tired;' but after 
a time she mistook me for my father, and 
said how happy she was, and called me 
Edward. Her last words were, ' My darling, 
I am so happy.'" 
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" Dear Herbert," said Nell, kissing the 
hand that clasped her own, " what a lot of 
trouble you have had." Her tears fell fast 

" It is over now, though. I am glad, Nell, 
that you can give a tear to her memory. 
For she is also your mother, or would have 
been." 

" But what makes me love her is, that she 
was your mother, Herbert," cried Nell, fling- 
ing her arms round his neck, " and that she 
loved you so dearly. I could not help 
loving her if I wished it, dear; but then," with 
a pretty little pride, "every son is not so 
good as you were, or so lovable. But when 
did you get your money and title ?" 

" Not till I was four or five and twenty. 
My uncle died without a will, or else I 
expect the money would have been willed 
away from me." 

*' But, Herbert, what became of your uncle 
Charles ? he was the second son." 

I. M 
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"He died unmarried. Well Nell, I 
received letters from all my relatives, who, up 
to that time, had ignored me, congratulating 
me on my prospects, and pressingly inviting 
me to visit them. I replied very briefly that 
I thanked them for their good wishes ; that I 
was not likely to forget them ; that I knew 
them well by name, and that they had 
allowed my mother to die surrounded by 
the barest necessaries of life. So I refused 
all their courtesies, but when they sent us 
those wedding presents, Nell, I thought for 
your sake I would be friends with them. 
It is not much of a story after all, dear one, 
and very miserable.'* 

" They must be hard-hearted people, these 
relations of yours, Herbert. I do not think 
I shall like them." 

" I hope you will try to, Nell, for my 
mother always wished me to be friendly with 
them, and though, in the bitterness of the 
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moment, I rejected their friendly overtures, 
still, for her sake, I shall be glad to be 
friends." 

"And begin by making them of use? 
But, Herbert, if it had not been for me 
would you never have become friends with 
them?" 

" I began to think of it aftfer the rebuff 
you gave me the first time I met you." 

" It was dreadfully rude of me, I know, 
Herbert," with a blush, "but the words 
came without my intending it" 

" I am glad you said it, dear, for it made 
me like you at once, and so long as you don't 
give me such a setting down again, I am 
content ; but you were awfully hard on me, 
Nell." 

She laughed but the tears still trembled 
on her eyelashes, looking like jewels. In 
his eyes they were jewels, shed to the 
memory of his mother. Nellie's own simple 
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quiet home-life he knew well, though he 
never wearied of listening to stories of her 
childish days, and now that she knew his 
early history, it was but another link between 
the two. 

Sir Herbert's man-servant brought in a 
note It contained an invitation to the 
house of a great French noble, where 
royalty, beauty, bravery, genius, were won^t 
to assemble. 

"You ought to feel flattered, Nell," 
laughed Sir Herbert after reading it " You 
do not look as if you understood it" 

" I feel inclined to pinch myself, and ask, 
can I really be Nellie Forsythe, who never 
went to anywhere a year ago, now asked to 
a house where she will be a fellow-guest 
with an Emperor and an Empress?" 

" But you forget that Nellie Forsythe has 
died a natural death. And though Nellie 
Forsythe was charming, still in my eyes 
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Nellie Linney approaches more nearly per- 
fection/* 

" If I really am improved, Herbert, it is 
all your doing. And after all," with a 
glance at her rich dress, " fine feathers make 
fine birds." 

" But a poor shrunken wretched bird would 
never look fine, Nell, even in the richest 
plumage that can be given. Were it not 
that I know rich materials and dainty laces 
suit your style, I should not dream of 
spending my money upon them, and now 
Nellie, you must have a dress to appear in." 

" I have my wedding dress, Herbert — it 
looks well — you said so." 

" To study my own taste you look better 
in it than anything, but you have appeared 
twice in it in public, and I am not going to 
permit people to say my wife cannot have a 
new dress when she requires it No, Nell, 
you shall appear as Lady Linney ought tp 
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appear. We won't look at the money for 
once in a way, and you shall be one of the 
best dressed women in the room/' 

" But it is such a waste of money, dear ? " 

" But I can afford it, Nell." 

•' But is it right, Herbert ? " 

*' I think so, Mignon. Your dress shall not 
ruin us, I promise you, and I daresay there 
will be enough money to buy you another 
should you want it It will be your last 
gaiety in Paris, for we must continue our 
travels." 

" I shan't be sorry, for I am longing to see 
Italy and so many places I have read and 
heard about." 

Sir Herbert had his way. Lady Linney, 
in her pink silk with white roses, a triumph of 
skill even for Worth, was indeed one of the 
best dressed women in the room. She was 
pale, calm, collected, and moved about and 
spoke with a proud high-bred dignity that 
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enchanted her husband, and fascinated 
strangers. 

The day after they started en route for 
Italy. 



CHAPTER XI. 

^* As lamps bum silent with unconscious Hght, 
So modest ease in beauty shines most bright ; 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 
And she who means no mischief does it all ! '^ 

— ^. HiU, 

'* How long you have been, Charles. I began 
to think you were never coming. You are 
an hour over time, and here have I been 
fidgeting about and wondering where you 
were." Such was Mrs Dalton's greeting one 
fine May morning to her husband as he came 
in to lunch. 

" I was detained, Mary. What did you 
want me for ? Have you had any letters ? I 
see from your face you have. From Nell, 
I suppose ? Well, what's your news, Wifie ; 
I am willing to listen. Is her ladyship 
thinking of coming home ?" 
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" Yes, I have had such a long letter from 
her, from Paris, where she is getting her court 
dress. She is to be presented on the lOth by 
his aunt, Lady Heigh ton ; and she wants us 
to come up, and be their guests at Claridge*s, 
and see her. I should so much like to do so, 
Charles, if you could manage it She says 
Tuesday the 9th for us to go to them, and 
stay till Friday, when they go home to 
Linney Hall." 

" When does she come to London ? " 

" Not till Monday. They are longing to get 
home. They have been delayed as it is. But 
she will tell me no news, for she says they 
will take no refusal, and we need not trouble 
to answer, as she has already taken the 
rooms, and expects us to reach there some- 
where about twelve." 

**You see how spoilt she is becoming, 
Mary, accustomed to have everything her 
own way. I expect no one ventures to 
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contradict her ladyship, and we won't do so 
either, at least not in this instance, for I 
should rather like to see Nell the grand lady 
in feathers and diamonds ; so, Wifie, look out 
your best clothes, for it will not do for you 
to be badly dressed, and Tuesday will, if all 
be well, see us in London." 

" Sir Herbert and Lady Linney at home?" 
asked Colonel Dalton, as he alighted at 
Claridge's from the cab which had brought 
him and Mrs Dalton from the Waterloo 
Station. 

Sir Herbert's man-servant, James, stepped 
forward. He had been in Sir Herbert's 
company, but had left the army with him. 
He came smiling. 

" My Lady expects you, sir. Hope I see 
you and Mrs Dalton well, sir. This way 
sir!" and so speaking he led them rapidly 
along, flung open a door and announced 

"Colonel and Mrs Dalton!" 
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" Oh Mary, how glad I am to see you !" 
exclaimed Lady Linney, rising from a chair 
at the window where she was seated, and 
coming forward with outstretched arms, 
"And Charles too ; how good of you to come!" 

" Don't praise him, Nell," laughed Mrs 
Dalton as soon as she could speak, "He only 
came out of sheer curiosity to see how you 
would look to-morrow; but where is your 
husband, dear?*' 

" I am so sorry he is out. He was obliged 
to go out and see about his court dress. He 
ought to be home ; he said he would be back 
before you arrived. Now you will have a 
glass of wine, as we do not lunch till two, 
and you will be famished by then." 

As the servant brought the wine Sir Herbert 
entered. A great deal of that gravity which 
had characterised him had fallen off, and his . 
whole bearing was that of a man whose life 
was happy and untroubled. 
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"I am too ashamed to proffer excuses, 
Mary," he said, as he kissed her, " but I am 
delighted to see you again. And Dalton," 
shaking hands with his brother-in-law, "do 
you not think Nell looks blooming ? I feel 
inclined to fall in love with her again. What 
are your plans for this afternoon, Mignon ; or 
have you none?" 

" I thought we would go to the drive at 
five, Herbert, for Mary to see the beauties 
and celebrities of London. Then there is 
dinner, followed by the Opera, I thought 
you would like to rest till five, Mary, but if 
you have anything to do we will go out 
shopping. A votre service^ Madame. What 
would you like to do ?" 

" I feel bewildered, Nell. Remember, I 
am not a fashionable lady, and you have 
sketched a programme for to-day that is 
quite enough for me ; but you ought not to 
overtire yourself for to-morrow.'* 
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"That will not overtire her/* smiled Sir 
Herbert. "We go about in comfort. All she 
has to do is to remain still while her maid 
dresses her. But, Nell, Lady Heighton, I 
expect, will call this afternoon." 

She made a comical face of dismay. " But 
you will stay in, Herbert, and help me to 
entertain her ? " 

" My dear child, you have Mary, a host 
in herself. Now, Nell, it would be a sin to 
keep me in this fine afternoon on the chance 
of her ladyship coming. Of course I shall 
be back to go for a drive with you. I could 
not let my little wife go without me." 

She laughed. " I will not worry you, dear, 
for after all it is not worth your losing the 
walk. But Mary, will you come with me, and 
I will show you your room. It is next door 
to mine, so we are close together. Ah, here 
is Hannah waiting to help you off with your 
things ! " 
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"How are you, Hannah?" asked Mrs 
Dalton." 

*' Quite well, thank you, Ma'am. I hope 
you and the Colonel and the children are all 
well, Ma'am?'* 

" Yes, thank you, we are all flourishing ; 
you have taken great care of Lady Linney, 
Hannah, she looks very well." 

" Yes, but I'm afraid she'll do too much 
while she is here. She never takes the least 
care of herself." 

" Now, Hannah, don't croak," interrupted 
Nellie gaily, "or I shall not allow you to 
speak to Mrs Dalton again. Come Mary 
with me to my own apartment and see it." 

A French maid was folding some dresses 
as they entered : a fashionable-looking lady, 
bedizened out with innumerable ribbons. 
Mrs Dalton felt insignificant by her side. 

" That will do, thank you, Adele ; you can 
go now, " said Lady Linney. 
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"Why, Nell/' said Mrs Dalton in surprise, 
" have ypu superseded Hannah ? I should 
not think she would approve of that" 

A bright flush came to Lady Linney's 
cheeks. " Hannah is still my maid, and 
Adele as well ; but Hannah is to be nurse, 
which she prefers." 

" I am glad to hear it, darling," looking 
fondly at her ; " that will be a very good 
arrangement." 

" Yes, so I think ; and, Mary, we want you 
all to come and stay with us for two months 
in the summer. If you could come towards 
the middle of August ; do you think Charles 
could get away then ? It would do the 
children good, the fresh bright sea air, and 
Charles would get plenty of shooting. Her- 
bert hopes you will be able to do so as much 
as I do. He intends to speak to Charles 
about it, I know, but I was too impatient to 
wait." 
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" I daresay we could manage it, but of 
course we could scarcely decide yet. Are 
you not anxious to see your home, Nell ? I 
suppose they will give you a grand recep- 



tion." 



" I believe there are arches put up, and 
that the tenantry are to have a dinner. You 
see Herbert is a little king among them. 
Oh, Mary, he is the dearest, kindest man 
imaginable ! I can't tell you how good he 
has been to me; and I can never forget, 
Mary, he might have had some noble, beauti- 
ful, high-bom lady for his wife, but he was 
content with me.*' 

"He showed his good taste, Nell. But 
you have not shown me your dress for to- 



morrow." 



"You must wait and see it on. Oh, 
Herbert was so extravagant about it, Mary ! 
I can't tell what it has cost. He does not 
mind what is spent on my dress, and, after 
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all, it pleases him, so it cannot be very 
wrong." 

Colonel Dalton and Sir Herbert had gone 
out for a stroll after lunch, and Nell and her 
sister were seated talking, when Lady 
Heighton was announced. Her ladyship 
had come prepared to patronize Sir Herbert's 
bourgeoise wife, to commiserate with him 
on having been entrapped into such a match. 
But she found herself foiled at the first 
start. 

It was impossible to patronize the two 
elegant, well-dressed women, who received 
her with that quiet refinement which be- 
tokens the true-born lady. She was not a 
bad-hearted woman, but she had felt that she 
was making a sacrifice when, in accordance 
with her husband's wishes, she accepted 
the duty of presenting at Court the present 
Lady Linney. Might she not be disgraced 
for ever by some unlooked-for contretemps ? 

I. N 
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She had not brought her daughters with her, 
for she wished to judge her new relative for 
herself first, but seeing Lady Linney as 
she was Lady Heighton felt ashamed of her 
suspicions, warmly expressed her apologies 
for her daughters' absence, and went home in 
a slightly altered frame of mind. 

" Well, Heighton,'' she said in answer to 
her husband's enquiries, "I am charmed 
with our new Niece. She is not pretty, but 
she is better than pretty, she is distinguS/ 
Quite a lady ! She had her sister with her, a 
Mrs Dalton, who is to remain with her while 
they are in town. She was equally nice. 
They leave on Friday. It is fortunate we 
have that reception to-morrow night, and I 
will send them cards at once for it. I 
shall have to write a note of apology to 
Mrs Dalton, as I do not know what 
her husband ia I fancy he is in the 
army." 
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Sir Herbert Linney was delighted when 
the invitations arrived. It showed the im- 
pression Nell and Mary must have made. 
It would give them both the entr^ to the 
best London Society. 

On the day of the Drawing Room, when 
Nell stood before her sister in her court 
dress, Mrs Dalton could not repress an 
exclamation of admiration. '* How charming 
you look, Nell ! " 

And she was right. There was a rich 
flush on Nellie's cheek and her eyes were 
sparkling with excitement. 

If Lady Heighton had been charmed with 
her relative the day before, she was doubly 
so on that day. She was slightly nervous 
when Nell stood in the presence of the Royal 
Princess who held Court for the Sovereign. 
But when it was all satisfactorily over, she 
could not forbear whispering to her nephew, 
for Nell was in front on Lord Heighton's arm, 
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" You have won a prize, Sir Herbert. She 
is most charming. I have rarely seen any- 
thing so sweet as the mixture of grace and 
dignity in her manner. ShaU I confess to 
you," in a deprecating tone, "that I felt 



nervous." 



** I am sure I did," he said laughing ; " for 
my wife was terribly anxious and nervous. 
It has been a dream of her life to be pre- 
sented." 

'* I could not have believed she was ner- 
vous, for her manner was so very calm and 
composed." 

"No surer sign than that she was ex- 
tremely disturbed, as your ladyship will 
afterwards discover when you know her 
better." 

" Which I hope to do ! " said Lady Heigh- 
ton. "She has won me, and I can see 
from his manner to her, that she has won my 
husband also." 
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"Oh, Herbert!" cried Nell, when she 
was alone with her husband, " it was a 
terrible ordeal. I thought I should never 
have managed it." 

" Instead of that, you filled Lady Heigh- 
ton with admiration of your calm dignity. 
You look tired, Mignon. I should advise 
your resting till it is time to go this evening. 
Don't attempt to come down to dinner. I can 
entertain Mary and Charles without your 
aid, conceited little woman 1 " 

So she went to her room and lay down. 
The Daltons were out, and her husband 
sat with her looking anxiously at her pale 
face. 

" Perhaps you had better not go this even- 
ing, Nell ? " he said at length. 

" It will not hurt mfe, dear, and I should 
so much like to go. See what a long rest 
I shall have, for I need not dress till half-past 



nine." 
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" Lady Heighten is delighted with 
Mary, Nell; thinks her everything de- 
lightful." 

" Which she is." 

When half-past nine came, Nell was look- 
ing herself again. At Lady Heighton's not 
a few asked the name of that elegant-looking 
woman who moved with such stately ease. 
Mrs Dalton enjoyed excessively the gay 
scene, and Lady Heighton introduced her 
to many people, and took care she should 
not feel lonely. 

" Is it not marvellous, Charles," she said 
in a low tone to him, " to watch Nellie ? 
How delighted my poor mother would have 
been to see her so at ease with all these 
great people ; and Herbert never tires of 
looking at her. See him now, how pleased 
he looks." 

He was pleased and proud, for he knew 
the adulation she was receiving would make 
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her cling mor6 closely to him, and that her 
loving heart cared only for it so that it made 
her more precious in his eyes. 
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